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PREFACE 

The American Issues FoTiuim is a multi-faceted bicentenniak program 
whose topics are closely aitituned to tfip te^iiper of our times.* its goal 
is one thaft many Ameriicatis have already privately adopted — an 
in-depth examination of^thte fundamehtail issues confronting the 
nation today. Its topics are ones tjiat are currently on the minds of all 
concerned citizens — work, foreign relations, gover/i)(Tient, laiid use, 
and human rights. Its methods of exploring^these tdpics— discussion 
and debate — are methods rooted in tlie origins of the country. 

Developed under the auspices of the National Endowment for thY 
Humani^ies^and co-sponsored by the American Revolution Bicenten- 
nial Commission, .the American Issues Forum has provided as its 
format for this timely^national dejbate a calendar of tdpics that spans 
the entii:e bicentennial j^an^ But if it is to succeed, the American 
Issues Forum must thrive 'ih-^raSs^roots An\erica— in the many 
thQusands of ^community groups and organizd^ons across the country 
that are so vital a part of American life;\.^ 
^Courses by Newspaper, which has linked its program .this year to 
the topics outlined in the American Issues Forum^calendar, has .pre- 
, pared this book^specifically to help enricl) discussions of Fi>rufn topics 
at the local level. Its lists of resources and program suggestions are 
based on tlie Courses by Newspaper bicentennial program. With the 
help of this book, your groupH discussions of tSe Fdrum topics can 
become meaningful educational experiencesio'^^ ' • hqse involved. 

The nation's bicentennial celebration zStbf i "^medcans an o*pp6r- 
tunhy to pause amidst the oiirifthbf day-to-c . ;,7en|s and to expand 
therr perspectives on the past, present, and futnre of the American 
way of life. They can attempt to grasp the reality of the American ex- 
perience, to examine this reality in light of the nation's heritage and 
hopes, and to formulate goals for America in its third century. It is 
my hope, that' all Americans participating 19 the American Issues 
Forum^durihg the bicentennial will rediscover an America they can 
both affirfn and renew. 

^ ■ ' 

. . . Martin Chamberlain- 

Assistant Chancellor, Extended Studies 
^ ' University of California, San Diego 



SECTION I 

■ 1 

COURSES BY NEWSPAPER : 
\ ■ A CATALYST. FOR GROUP 

PARTICIPATION IN 
r THE AMERICAN ISSUES FORUM 



*7 know of no way of judging the future but - by- the 
past. '* ' Patrick Henry 

What is the American , 
Issues Forum? 

The American Issues Forum, a national program for 
the commemoration of the United States bicentennial, is 
designed to be the catalyst for a serious national debate, a 
meaningful dialogue, on America as a nation and as a , 
people. All Americans are urged to come together in. an 
exploration of issues fundamental to the past, present, 
and future of American society. .Issues- like work. Gov " 
ernment. Human rights. Land use. Foreign relations. 
From this debate, it is hoped, will emerge an under- 
standing of the American (experience. ' 
- The invitation to • participate in the American I^ues^r • ' 
Forum Ras been extended to every individual Amtfican ' 
and to organizations and institutions, both, large or small, 
throughout the country. Groups of evjrry kind — tele- 
vision, radio, and the press; libraries, schools, and col- 
leges; churches and synagogues; labor and professional 
organizations; corporations and foundations i^^rvice 
clubs and discussion^ groups; communities, neighbor- 
hoods, and families— are using the Forum as a framework 
for their bicentennial programs. 

How does the Anjerican 
Issues Forum work? 

The framework for the American Issues Forum is a cal- 
endar of nine monthly topics, beginning "September 1975 
and continuing through May 1976. Optional weekly ap- 
proaches to each of the nine issues also are suggested. 

Beyond the calendar topics, the design of the Forum is 
up to the participants. Indivicfual groups are encouraged 
to explore those facets of the topics that seerri most 
relevant to their particular concerns. Questions can be re- 
formulated and discussion^ enriched to give each topic the 
attention it deserves. , 

The primary goal of the Forum, however, is to spark i 
nationwide 'discussion of issues that are of fundamental 
importance to all Americans. To achieve this goal it is 
useful that all participants agree, at the outset, to address 
the same general issues at the same time. 

Can I get a copy of the 

American Issues Forum Calendar? 

The Public*s Calendar, a summary version of the 
Forum Calendar outlining monthly and weekly topics ^d 
including* a month-by-month* text, will be made available 
to the general public via a nunibcr of leading national 



magazines. The Public's Calendar is scKeduled to appear 
(in' the form of an attractive «pulR)ut insert) in the 
A ugdst/ September issues of Time, Ladies' Home Journal, 
Ebony, National Geographic, • Reader's Digest, and 
Scholastic Magazine. This version of the calendar is 
sponsored by Exxon Corporation and represents its con- 
tritbution to the American Issues Forum. <> 
How can I introduce my group 

to the American Issues Forum? 

A 20-miniw:e^ color film documentary, specially de- 
signed to introduce interested community organizations 
and groups to the Jorum,, has been produced by Screen* 
News Digest/ Hearst Metrotone News. This fil^^ presents 
the origiRS, purpose, and methods of implementation of 
' xhe Forum. A Summary CaJendar/ Discussion Guide jn 
^"brocKuce form is also available for use with the film. 

Community groups may obtain copies of the film and 
brochure for use free of charge in their programs from 
Stiltc Humanities Committees, State Bicentennial Com- 
missions, the National Endowment for the* Humanities, 
thjp American Revolution Bicentennial Administration, 
and the Adult Education Association. Those who wisK^ to 
purchase the filpi should contact Martin Kendrick, 
Director, The Screen News Digest, 235 East 45th Street, 
New York, New York icibn. 

What is Courses by 'Newspaper? 

dourses by Newspaper is a successful experiment in 
continuing education. For the past-two years, Courses by 
Newspaper has offered college courses for credit^with the 
help of participating newspapers and colleges or universi- 
ties across the •country. Thousands of Acnerican news- 
paper readers have earned valuable college credit, while 
millions of others, by reading the course lectures jn their 
local papers, have used, Courses by Newspaper to broaden 
their horizons or refresh their knowledge. 

Since its origination by ihe University of California 
Extension, San Diego, Courses by Newspaper has ap- 
peared in more than 300 newspapers across the nation 
and has been offered for credit by more than 200 colleges , 
. and universities. 

How does Courses by ^ 

^ Newspaper work? 

* Courses^y Newspaper is offered through the coopera- 
tion of newspapers and colleges or universities. Each 
week the newspaper prints articles that are required read-^ 
ihg for students enrolled in the course at a* participating 
college or university. At least twice during each 18-week 



course, students meet in contact sessions with an in- 
structor at their local participating educational institu- 
tion. When the course is offered for credit, the local 
college or university determines the -number of crccHts 
and the requirements for earning those credits. 

How is Courses.by Newspaper related to the 
Americian Issues Forum? 

» * ^ 

For the/bicentennial year: 1975-76. Courses by News- 
paper has linked its lourse articles to t-fie American Issues 

.Forum tojjics. 'Beginning in September, a scries of 
thought-provoking articles, written by eleven prominent 
scholar-wriiefs, .will appear in local newspapers through- 
out the., country and will /un for.'a period of thirty-six 
weeks. Below is an -outline of Courses by Newspaper's 
first 18-week bicentennial course, American I.sswcs 

J Forum I: American Society in the Making. 

Article M - Introduait5n: Frorx} Centennial to Bicen- 
tennial 

Daniel ^ Aaron— a Harvard profejftror who has authored 
sevcraf widely acclaimed studies oT writers of the Civil 
War and Depression. 

"A NATION OF NATIONS'' 



2 - Becoming Americans: The Crux ()f Unity 
> - Four Cenruries of Mij^rations 



Article 
Article 

Article 4 - Out of Many, One. Patterns of Assimilation 
Article 5 --Who Is an American? Reconciling Diversity 

^ John Higham— a professor of history at Johns Hopkins 
University who is well known for Strangers in the Und. ,a 
classic book on immigrants in America.' 

THK LAND OH PLENTY 

. Article 6 -.The Landscape of Status 

Article 7 • The Landscape of Privacy 

Article 8 - The Landscape of Work ' * 

Article 9 - The Landscape of Ecology 

John B. Jackson—'the former .editor and publisher of 
Umhcape magazine wt)6 is now a iecturer at Hamrd ar)d 
an adjunct professor at the University of California. 
Berkeley. 



•'CERTAIN UNALIENABLE RIGHTS" 



Article 
Article 
Article 
Article 



10 ■ 

11 . 

12 . 
13- 



Advocacy: Eree Speech, Free Assembly 
Scrutiny: Freedom of the Press 
Privacy: Freedom from Search and Seizure 
Equality: Eq^ial Protection Under the Law 

Alan Barth^a former prize-winning editorial writer for 
the Washington Poj/^and author of several bopks on civil 
liberies. 



Article 14 

Article 15 

Article 16 

Ajrticic 17 
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"A MORE PERFECT UNiON" : 
THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT' ' • ' 

**ln Congress Assembled. . .'': Congress 
and the Popular Will 
The Evolution of Presidential JPowcr 
American Political Panics: Dead or Alive? 
Reforming the* Government: Now a ^hc 
Future 



Doris Kearns-r-an associate professor of government* at 
' Harvard who served as an aide ro former President 
Lyndon B. Kihnson. 

' <f 

Article 18 . Conilusion: Ariierican Society— the Future 
of the Past . ' 

iMichacI Parrish~an as.sociate professor of history at the 
University of California. San Diego /a'nd author of a book^ 
^ on the New DeaJ era. . ' ' 

... • 
Are there supplementary materials for 
American Issues Forum I? ' 

A selection of lively and thought-provoking readings 
that correspond to the topics of the American Issues 
. Forum have been brought together in American Issues 
Vorum: A Courses hy Newspaper Reader, Vol. I. This 
400-page book contains personal narratives, fictional, 
pieces. 'critical essays, poems, documents, and, excerpts 
from itiajor American literary classics. Edited by Daniel 
Aaron, professor of English and American literature and 
language ,at Harvard University and coordinator of 
Courses by ISTe.wspapers's bicentennial course, the book 
examines some of the key issues affecting the develop- . 
■ment and evolution of American ideas and institutions. 

A companion study guide, American issues Forum 
Stuiiy Gttide, Vol. I, containing, essays thut correspond to 
the newspaper and reader articles, bibliographies, a sum- 
mar)' of key concepts, and suggested discussion questions 
IS also available. 

Both American hsues Forum: A Courses by News- 
paper Reader. Vof. I, and the accompany ihg study guide 
can be ordered by completing and returning the cpupon , 
, in the back of this book. 

How can I find outif Courses by Newspaper is 
available in Aiy area? 

^ list of participating newspapers and colleges is avails 
able from bourses by Newspaper, University of California 
Extension, 4901 Mofena Boulevard, Suite 209, San Dieeo 
California 92 11 7. . a » 

How do I use Courses by Newspaper In my 
group's American Issues .Forum programs? 

Courses by Newspaper cari be the catalyst for your 
group's discussions of the American Issues Forum topics. 

In preparation foryour group discussions, members can 
be asked to read the Courses by Newspapcr-aniclcs at 
homp and to prepare a list of questions or thoughts to 
bring to the ,next. meeting^. These concise anicles provide 
historical perspectives on the issues under consideration; 
they explore current thinking arid opinions on several 
facets of each issue; and finally, they raise questions 
about assumptions', traditions, interpretations, and pro^ 
posals for the. future. 

For additional pcrsp^c-cj^jycs and points of view, Ameri^ 
can Issue! Forum: A Coufi<; by Newspaper Reader, Vol. 
I, IS an excellent source. Either the entire group can read 
the relevant selections or one or more members can be 
asked to read and then summarize them for the rest of 
the^roup at your nieetings. 

B^th the newspaper articles and the readings can serve 
as take off'.' points for group discussions during your 
meetings. When confronting a new issue, you might 
want to follow a standard procedure: First, consider the 
hi;5torical evolution of the issue; then, rcaa to current 
.thinking on the topic; challenge individual assumptions; 



and conclude the discussion by attempting to reach a^ con- 
sensus among your members on'a future course. ' 

Consider making tape recordings of these discussions as r 
part of an oral history of your organization's activities. 
In additiofi^to someday being of historical value to'youf 
group, these recordings could also become the basis fof^ 
future programs. Several years from now, in fact, it 
. might be interesting to sec how the passage of time has 
changed or failed to change your group's points of view 
on varipus issues. 

As the discussion Jeader7 what can I do to 
enrich these sessions? i * ^ 

Throughout the discussion, refer to the Courses by 
Newspaper articles and readings. Read aloud passages 
that will put the discussion in perspective, introduce a 
new .angle, or raise hew que^ions. In planning your 
group's discussion sessions, take advantage of American 
hsuesJPorum Study Guids , Vol: I. Included in it "are 
additional points of view on American Issues Forum 
topics, a comprehensive bibliography of topic-related 
bo9ks, and, suggested discussion questions'. (Additional 
discussion questions can be found in Section II of this 
book.) '* * 

A number of orgaaizations are preparing materials 
related to American Issues Forum topics that would be • 
suitable as handouts. Materials dealing with the topic to 
.be discussed at the next meeting can be mailed to mem- . 
bers along with the meeting .announcemen'f or as pan of 
th» group newsletter a week, or so prior to the actual 
meeting date. Or they can be distributed to members, at ^ 
the meeting.- (Information about tRese m^itcrials and 
how to obtain them can l)c found in Sectioh'lII of this 
book.t . 

Artit^(es »in popular periodicals on American Issues 
Forum ^topics can also be used to ^ enrich group 
•distussions. Included in Section III of this book is a list 
of magazine articles related to American Issues Forum 
topics that can general!); be found in njost public libraries. 
Copies of »thcse articles can be mailed or distributed at 
meetings; or they can be reviewed by one or more mem- 
*b«rs in advance of.meetings and' used to facilitate group 
discussions. , " . 

How cah the college or university 
participating in CouVses by Nev^cper help? 

Y(Jur local, participating college or university can 
Iprpvide ?i wealth of resdurces that will be useful in 
fanning your American Issues Forum programs. In con- 
junction with the American IssucS Forum and Courses by 
Newspaper's bicentennial coursevmany educational insti- 
tutions will be sponsoring films and/or lecture series on 
Forum topics ; some will be offering special sessions of the 
Courses by Newspaper class for community groups; and 
others will schedule open' coftimunity ^debates on the 
Courses by Newspaper anicles. 

Members who want to broaden their understanding of 
American Issues Forum topics can enroll in the Courses 
by Newspaper program, American Issues Forum J, "either 
for predit or non-credit. They might also be encouraged 
to attend AnTerican Issues Forum-related events on 
campus. As an additional facet -of your. group*s partici- 
pation in Courses by Newspaper and the American Issues 
FoniA, your group may want to co-sponsor (with a local 
educational institution) a related event, such as film or 
lecture series or a cpmmunity-university debate. 
^Your local college or university is also an excellent 

ERIC 



• .source of guest speakers, resource persons, and discussion 
pleaders. The course instructo'r or the local continuing 
•education or extension 'office ysually can help you locate 

the person you are seeking. ' * 

' What if Courses by Newspaper is not available 

* in my area? 

It is still possible to use Courses by NeJvspaper in your 
group discussions. Consider subscribing for'a few months 
CO a nearby p^per that will be carrying the lectures. Or 
request reprints of the articles from a participating paper. 
•If for some reason you cannot obtain the course 
snides, Amencarj Issues Forum: A Courses by NewS^ 
paper Reader, Vol. P, and ^American Issues Forum Study 
Guide,, WoX.' I, will still be invaluable sources of 
information about the American Issues Forum topics. 
*/ ^ — " though your local college or university may not be 
participating in Courses by Newspaper, do 'not hesitate to 
fuse cump.us resources in your prt)gram planning. If you 
are unfamiliar with the instructors or staff, the office of 
public information generally will be able to assist you. 
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~ ' . February s, I879 s 

" ' 'Tvery Dog" (No Distinction of Color) "Has His Day;'. 

^ ' Red Gentleman to Yellow Gentleman. "Pale face 'tiraid you crowd him out, as he did me." 
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• S'ECTIDN II 

RESOURCES FOR AMERICAN 
ISSUES FORUM PROGRAMS 



Because of their richness— and sometimes controversial 
nature-r-each of the Forum topics inevitably suggests an 
abundance of program ideas; thus, it has been 
impossible to provide more than a sampling 6f these 
?deas in the following pages^ It should also be noted tliat 
none of thei^rogram suggestions iricluded in this book is 
m^ant to reflect or condone any one point of view; rather . 
they are designed to provide a framework, or a point oP 
departure, foi; giaup discussions and debate?. Individual 
cQmmUhity leaders are strongly ;ouraged to adapt or 

• mo(iify these suggestions to suit^the interests anc^ con- 
cerns of l]is or her particular group. . ♦ 

Suggestions presented for each weekly topic include 
idczs for films, speakers, debates, survey^ and panel 
discussions.- Also suggested are books to review, anicles 
to read in American Issues Forum: A Courses by News- 
paper Reader, Vol. I, and in popular periodicals, and * 

. discussion questions. (Infojm^jtion ab<l«^ how to obtain 
the suggestod audio-visual resources can be found in 
Section IV.) » ' ^ ; ^ 

- A NATION OF NATIONS" 
August^ through September^ 1975 

"We, the people. . These familiar words be- 
gin our Constitution. For America is, first of sjl, a 
people— a group of peoples, really/ "Here is not 
merely a nation." is Walt Whitman put iV^but a teem- , 
ing nation of nations.'' Most nations are organized' 
around a single people, or a particular piece of real estate. 
Yet America is very much based on an idea, a dream of 
freedom and well-being that was embraced by mtn and 
women of many tongues and traditions. Where* did thcv 
come from? And what led so m'any to abandon! what was ' 
familiar and strike out for what was totally unknown.^ 
Was it courage or fear that drove them on?, Hope or 
despair? What sort of people were they to be able to 
overcome hardship and, in the face of long odds, acate a 
new nation? What kc^nt them together, despite their 
differences, through Revolution and Civil War, Depression 
and World War?. >X^hat keeps us together now? What is. 
the basis of tlJe brotherhood we feel? My neighbors— 
what makes them different ^om me and jret similar to' 
me? Are 'pur diflferfnccs fading as the memory of other ^ 
lands. and other traditions fades? And how are we to 
answer the questions: |**What do"I mean when I call 
myself an American?. What do I want out of being an 
American?** , j ' 

^ 

\ American Issues Forum 

Calendar of Topics 

■*«) 
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The Founding Peoples 
August 31 to September 6^ 

''There- wen human beings aboard the Mayflower, not 
merely mcstors. " _ Stephen Vincent Benet 



Background * . 

From American Issues Forum : A Courses by Nev^paDcr 
Reader, To/.-/. • 

• Americans Called Indiaift. • D'Arcy 'McNickle, a 
member of the Confederated Salish and Kootenai tribes 
of Montana, chronicles the development of these early 
Indian cultures. — , ' 

4 

• '**A Hideous and Desolat^r Wilderness."' William 
Bradford, governor of Plymouth colony for thirty years, 
describ<;s the voyage of the Pilgrims and their reactions to 
the New World.' ' 5 

■» ■'*• 

; • Paying off the Passage. Gottlieb MittelbergJr. a 
German immigrarfts describes his .exoeriences as an 
indentured servant in the coJqjm^s^ » 

• They Came in Chains. Thomas PhNi^ip. commander , 
of a^s'ave ship, recounts his voyage to 7b&«ica with a 
** black cargo." 

• Red, White, and Black. Gary Nash explores tJie his- 
torical origins of the relatioiiship^etween red, white, 
and |)laclc Americans. 

From Popular Periodicals \ 

• A short sketch of the early colonists. **The Makers of 
America.'* is found in the July 8. 1974 issue of U.S. 
•News and World Report {pp. 2C>2^). 

• The lives and times of colonial women wdre chron- 
icled by Linda> Grant Dupauw in the July 1974 issue of 
MS magazine (pp.,.51-f). A complete bibliography on 

. colonial ;^omcn is available fjom the headquarters of^c 
American Revolution Bicentennial Administration in 
Washington. D.C. 

• Volume I of Ebony magazine's Pictoral History of 
Black America depicts rhe wretched lives of the slaves in a 
series of vivid drawings ind i^hdtographs. 
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Books to Rbview 

^ Selecti.ons from the bibliography in American Issues^ 
Forun\ Study Guide, Ko/. /. 

• • Roll Jordan, Roll: The World the Slaves Made by 
Eugene Genovese. This work is a reappraisal of the ex- 
perience of .slavery ^nd the adaptation blacks made to it 
in the southern states in the 19th century. 

, • The, Indian in American Histgry. by William T. 
Hagan. This very<,brief, up-to-date'history of the Ameri- 
can Indian includes a good bibliography. 

Selections from the Amencaji Library Association Bicen- , 
tennial Reading List. 

• The Mayflower by Kate Caffrcy. The search for re- 
ligious freedom established a new. society. This fresh 
narrative of a historic voyagt covers the experience of the . 
May flower % passengers from a point some years before 
sailing to the New World through the middle of the 17th ' 
century. ^ / . . . ' 

• Seedtime of the Republic by Clinton Rofssiter. The 
American "tradition of political" liberty came from many 
sources. Here Rossiter investigates the origin and rise of ' 
this tradition, examines the ideas of the great thinkers of - 
the colonial period; and describes the devel6piT^cnt of 
political theory between 1765 and 1776. 

Suggested Discussiori Questions 

^ • What is your definition of the American Dream? 

• To what extent is your dream the san^ as the droam 
'that brought early settlers to America? / 

• How has ftie dream evolved — is today's version an 
extensioh of the original, or is it mcrcl/ a parody of it?, . 

• Can we reclaim the wonder thjit Ainnerica 'held for 
those first settlers? , 

• How can we explain th^ fact-ithai islave!^ and the 
slaughter of Native Americans existed side by side with* . 
the dream? '-'^ 

• Do such inequities and inccinsistcncies still exist in 
/ today's versioii of the American Dream? H' so, by what 

process can r hey br eliminated? . <:> 

Program. Suggestions and. Resource^ ^ 

% To Walk in My Brother s Shoes 

Begin by playing Side 1 of "To Be -a Slave," a 
Cacdmon recording (TC 2006) of ,^!ave narratives per- 
formed by Ruby Dee and Ossie Davis arid narrated by 
Julius Lcsrer. This recording brings tojife the slave trade, 
beginning m Africa and' ending dn the' auaion block. 
Then invite a psychologist and a history teacher from your 
klfel school, community college, or university to explore 
^he social, economic, and psych6logicaJ conditions neces- 
sary firfr slavery to begin and flourish in a society. Ask the 
questions: .**Is slavery possible today?** , **What forms of 
^uman oppression are visible in modern-day society?'' 

• Back to Grass Roots 

When the May/lower arrived in Massachusetts, most of 
what is now the United States wa^ inhabited by people 
Columbus had inadvertently nairied '^Indians. Invite a^ 
local historian, a representative of ^ local Native Ameri 
can organization, or a rcptescntative/from ' you:'- state's \ 
Bureau of Indian Affairs to discuss the Native Americans \ 
il vhd iiyed in your area and„their culture^ 
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• • Beginning at the Beginning • . . / \ 

Obviously, the Pilgrims dicln't settle all of,the United 
States. How was your community or area settled? Invite 
a local or state^historian t9 discuss your own history as a 
comyiunity. .Jfcmbcrs can be urged to bring photos or 
mementos of the past that might be in their possession. 
Also, **old timers" in the community could be invited as 
special guests to share their recollections of earlier eras 
with yt)ur group. 

• Red Man, Pale Face , ' ^ 

Most Americans, as a result of television and the mov- 
ies, have a stereotyped view of -Native Americans. • Only' 
recently have these stereotypes been replace.d with more 
realistic portrayal* drawn from history: Challenge 'your 
group's stereotypes of Anicrican Indians by shewing 
'The 'North Amcritan Indian: . Treaties Made— and 
Treaties Broken," an award-winning film narrated by 
. ^Indian champion Marlon Brando 'about the struggle of 
the Nisqua^ly Indians to regain their hunting and fishing 
rights. Then invite a historian or representative of a local 
oi^tjite Native America!n group to discuss tlie changing 
"'image of Indian-Caucasian relationships throughout 

American histqry. t 

"1,1' 

• Redefining the Dream 

Is the'modern !* American Dream'' to be free of econo- 
mic worries? **But What If the 'Dream Comes True?" — 
award -winning telcvisto documentary — takes an 
\ in-depth look at the lives«of % family wfio have ?ichieved 
economic security. Show this film to. your' group and 
then. lead 2 c^iscussion on she issues it raises abput the* 
^ quality of this pirtiCular^jKcrsion of the American Drearri. 
V Each member can be asked to describe.his or )ier personal 
concept of the American Dream, and then the entire 
group can explore the origins of these versions. 

• • America Revisited 

Colonists came tjc>'^America for 7ll kinds of reasons — to 
escape persecution, to seek religious freedom, to find 
wealth, to earn a decent living,, to find'^ adventure.* 

. Using the* American Issues Forum: A Courses^y News- 
paper Reader, Vol. I, selectigns listed earlier, br'rfly sum- 
/narize for your group, the lure of the New World. Then 

^ lead a^^anel discussion on the question: **Are there stijl 
good reasolis to come tO" America?" Panel participant6 
could include a minister, priest, or rabbi, business' 
people, members of minority groups, an educator, *and' 
students. * \ 

'Two Centuries oMmmigrants 
. \ Septen^ber 7 to September 13 ^ 

Remember, remember always ■ that all ^of us. . .are, 
descended from immigrants and revolutionists,' ' 
• ' ' —Franklin D. Roosevelt 

Background ^ 
* . 

From American Issues Forum : A Courses by Newspaper 
. Reader, Vol. I. . % 

• Good-bye to Ireland. Padraic Col urn describes \a 
wakp-like farewell pany for a friend immigrating from 
Ireland to the United States. 

• Letters to Sweden. The vision af America as the- 



:i *Tromiscc^^Land,** as seen through the eyes of a typical 
immigrant, is captured. in this persuasive, letter to kin still a 

in Sweden. * . / ' 

. ^. ' 

• Life in the Back Alleys. Jacob Riis'holds up a mirror 
to the Jifc of poverty and struggle that confronted njo; 
immigrants in America's cities. ^ v 

Vrom Popular PeriodtMls 

• Why do immigrants come to America today? U.S. 
News and Wor/d Report iMis mth four new.U.:S. citizens 
for the ans\Ws in the April 1 , 1974 issue (pp. -32-35). 

. • Not e Vciyt9ine is in favor^f immigration today. For a 
review jdf the argbmcnts. for closing the gates to America/ 
see ' 'Should We Puli Up the Gang Plank?" in the 
September 16, J973 issue of the New York^ Times 
(pp. ^4-15 + ). 

Books to Review 

Selectiohs fj^m the bibliography in. American Issues 
Forum Study Guide, Vol. f : 

• Strangers in the Land: [ Patterns of American Nativ- / 
ism, 1860-1923 by jphn Highaxri. In this now classic 
work, Higham examines the ideas behind the an ti -foreign 
jnpvements that pe^rvaded the Upitcd States' during the 
era when immigration was at its crest. 

• The American^lrish by >Jfilliam V. Shannon. This 
readable book reviews the lole of the Irish in American 
politics,- society, and culture. * , 

Selectibns from the American Library Association Bic£n^ 
tennial Reading List. , ^ 

k.^[The Uprooted by Oscar Handlin. Central ro the 
great exfferieifte of immigration -for many , were broken 
families, crowding into ghettos, and all the aspects andl' 
shocks o^ alienation. Handlin deals with these events 
from the immigrants' perspective, ai the same timet 
showing how immigration ^ altered the land and as* ' 
citizens. - 

* • 

• '/I Nation of Immigrants by John F. Kennedy 
President Kennedy wrote this book to combat the preju- . 
dices against ethnics and the foreign-born. He offers an 
understanding of the important role immigrants have;^ 
played in American life and demonstrates that Americt^is 
truly a pat ion of many peoples. • , <t ^ 

Suggested Discussion Ouestibj^s.-^' 

• What , effect have immigrants had on American • 
life — our culture, our economy, our institutions? * ^ 

• What are the sources of the" anti-immigrant pre-^- 
judice that still persists-in America? 

, • How can anti-imftiigrant ^prejudice be reionciled ' 
with the American Dream? 

• What 2U'e the^barriers that seenj to p/event today's 
immigrants from achieving the success enjdycd by past 
immigrants? Is it possible to remove thfse barriers? 

• Are you in favor of restoring\jfstricti6ns on immi- 
gration to America? IfsOj^why? 

• What does your community do to welcome imm'i- 

grants? , . . 

' *• . . * 

Rrogram Suggestions arid Resources 
• ' 'Descended from Immigrants and Revolutionaries ' ' 

Show the film, **The_ Huddled Masses," the pan of 
Alistair Cooke's /l/w^ni:<j scries that describes the great 



influx of immigrants tO' America between .J|885 and 1915. 
Then review with your group each member's ethnic back- 

• ground. You might want to record this part of the 
program as the beginning ,pf an oral history of your 
organization. . 

• To Be Uprooted 

Invite the members of a local ethnic society to meet 
with your group. Conducting an informal discussion, 
explore their recollections of immigrants in America, 
either as they themselves remember them or as they were 
related to them by their relative^. 

• '*Give ^e Your Tired, Your Poor'' 

Americans, even those who had been immigrants 
themselves, did not always welcome new immigrants to 
their shores. For a little-known anecdote about the 
Statue of Liberty and America's closed-door policies, see 
"Kmma Lazarus, The New Colossus' " by John Higham- 
in American Issues Forum: A Courses by Newspaper 
Reader, Vol. I. Then show''*Storm of Strangers," an 
award-winning film narrated by HerscheK Bernardi that 
explores the history of change in the 'Imclting fiot" of 
New York City. Conclude with an informal discussion of 
your members' .attitudes toward immigrants today (e.g., 
Cubans, Vietnamese, Puerto Ricans, Mexicans, etc.). ' 

• In the Factories, In the Mills ^ v 

Hisfoxically, immigrants have filled the lowest jobs on 
the U.S. labor ladder. In the past and still today, immi- 
grants are condemned for taking jobs away from U.S. 
citizens. On the other hand, mapy atcibute America's 
^ industrial -might to the strength of its imaiigrant labor 

* forces. Explore this difference of opinion in^d panel dis- 
cussion.. Panel participants could include labor union 
members or officials, immigration officials, ethnic 
business people or leaders of local cthnic-focjeties, 
officials from the state's depanment of labor, aiid city 
personnel officers. Prior to the |||rTel discussion, you 
niight want to>iew **Xhe Inheritance," a film on immi- 
grants qnd their role in the trade union movement. 

Starting at the Bottom 

How do the ^robjcms encountered by modern immi- 
grants cotnpare with those of the early immigrants ?^Ex-, 
plore this issue with your group first by viewing "Island 
In America," a film on the cultural, social, and ecojnomic 
life of Puerto Ricans in the United States. Then con- 
vene a panel to discuss steps that can be taken to help 
modem immigrants. . Panel -^njerftbers^could.^include a 
member of your Chamber of Commerce, a local educator, 
a membe^ of a labor union, and memb.rrs of ethnic 
societies. 

• Crossing the Border ^ 

Mexican-Americans have played an irfiportan? part^jn 
United States history for more thah\400 yearsr familiar- 
ize your group with this history l3y viewing "North from' 
Mexico: Exploration and Heritage,!' a film about the 
contributions Mexican-Americans hJivjC mide and the pre- 
judice they've Encountered. Tlien invite a representa- 
tive of a local or state Chicano organization to discuss 
with your group the problems of Mexican-Americans and 
of present-day Mexican immigrants to the United States. 
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Out of Many, One? 
September. 14 to September 20* 

^ "America, my country, is almost a continent and hardly 
y^ a nation. " — ^zra Pound 

Background ' . ' 

From American Issues Forum: A Courses by News- 
paper Reader. KrV. /. T * . ' 
\ • Talking American-Italian Style. J'err\' Mangione hu- 

• morously /reveals how his Italian- immigrant family. 

• "adapted" to theirneW life in Amerira. 

• V . . 1 . 

• The Promised ^ Land. Exctrpcs from the personal 
journal pf Mary Antin shows thejimportance of American 
schools in the. Americanization! of ^ young immigrant 
around the turn of the centur\'. ■ 

• Locking the Door: The Exclusion of the Chinese. 
Tlii: song and humorous poem by Brete Harte bet'arhe 
popular waf;:hwords in the movement to restrict Chinese ■ 
immifjraiion to the United States. "'-y 

• The Melting PoTr These two selections present 
opposing viewpoints: .the first expresses the idea of 
Amcri^:a as a melting pot, made up of all races and 
nationalities, the second advances the now widely 
-rftccpied concept of ' 'cultural pluralism. ' ' * 



From P6puldr Periodicals 



• For a slice of life from a modern-day Italian- American 
cpmrtiunity in New York City, see "A Dream Grows in 
Brooklyn" by Sasan Jacoby, an aj^-ard- winning writer oil 
ethnic Amcrita, in the February 23, 1975 iss:ue of the 
Ktiic Yf)rk Times Magazine (p. 11 ). 

1 

• N'afhan Gla^er and Daniel Moynihan, the authors of 
a classic study, of ethnic scparatisij^ in New York City 
citled Beyond the Melting Pot, discuss the question 

*Wby Ethnicity?" in the October 1974 issue of 
Commentary (pp. 4 ). 

• Writer Tbni Morrisoq describes her personal reaction 
to a growing awareness of her black heritage in '/Rcdis- 
covcriog Black History" in the Neu' York' Times 
Mjj^azinc'. August 11, 1974 (pp. 14-16 + ). 

• *Trcd Barbarn explores the recent history of intra- 
cihnic rivalr\' in "Ethnic Rtscntmcnt," an article in the 
March 1974 issue of Society magazine (pp. 67-75). 

Books to Review 

Selections from the bibliography in American Issues 
Forum Study Gl^idc. Vol. L 

^JNfe Rise of thk Unmeltable Ethnics hy Michael 
Novak. A young Catholic Slovak- American gives a highly 
personal and polemical interpretation of American poli- 
tics and culture. 

• Japanese- Americans : The Evoluition of a Subculture 
bv Harry Kjtan. This brief bobk chronicles the histor>' of 
one of :hc most mistreated and^also one of the most 
successful of American ethnic groups. 
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Selections from the American Library Association Bicen- 
tennial Reading List . 



' • "I 
•La Razu by Stan ^teiner. 'lyfany Mexican 'Americans 
feel that their history as a people has been deliberately 
and systen)atically suppressed. .In,tracing the rise of their^' 
ethnic consciousness in the 19Sos, ^Steiner supplies the 
historic background to the Chicanos' curt'ent political, 
. cultural, And religious activities. 

• Beyond the Melting Pot b^' Nathan Glazer and * 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan. Tlfis early 1960.'/ study of 
blacks, Puerto Ricans, Jews, Italians, and Irish in New 
York City helped pfave the way for the rediscovery of 
ethnic diversity in American society. Glazer and Moyni- 
han debunk the myth of the melting pot and^show how 
America transformed fhe immigrant without robbing'him 
of his ethnic identity. 

Su;;;^ested Discussion Questions 

• Despite their diverse backgrounds, what common 
characteristics afe shared by all Americans? 

• Arc these similarities numerous enough and /or 
strong enough to support our calling attention to our 
differences without threatening our national identity? 

• Is group identity only a means of seeking political 
redress of grievances? 

• What other purposes does it serve? 

• Are there facets of modern life that make group 
identity not only desirable but necessary'? 

• Was the concept of the "melting pot" ever real? 

Program Su^csfions and Resources 

• The Melting Pot Myth 

Play ''A Nation of Immiprant^ig^ a tape that focuses on 
the ways immiRranis came to influence the American way 
ot life. Ihen initiate a panel discussion on the topic, 
"is America, the. Melting" Pot,, a 'Myth?" Panicipants 
~^~--iC)uld include an instructor of ethnic studies, leaders" of 
local^imic^oups, and an administrator from the public 
school system. 

• Blocs of Hyphenated Americans 

What effect is ethnic identification having on politics 
and social' programs in your community or state?->Jnvite 
an official who holds a local, state, or national^elcctivc 
office to^discuss current. impacfx)f ethnic idcntifica- . 
tion on politics and social progrjuns. 

• ifndershirts and Beer Cans 

Recall ethnic stereotypes in American culture by play-- 
ing excergts from the Atlantic recording (SD 7210) of the 
popular television program "All in the Family/' or by 
playing a tape of the rSidio program, "Racial and Ethnic 
Stereo^ping in America," prepared by^Dr. Lewis Carlson 
of Western Michigan University. Invite a teacher of 
American studies, ethnic studies, or American history to 
discuss the history of cthnic.stercotyping and it's effects on 
our politics and culture. ' 
\\ 

• 'iJn the Third Century? 

What is the agenda of racial and "ethnic 'groups for the 
next century of American life? invite the leaders of 
black, Chicaho, Puerto Rican, Native American, and/or 
other ethnic groups to discuss their future plans and goals 
. as they relate to racial or ethnic pride. 
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Educated to be Citizens 

V^illttt is the function of education in producing Ameri- 
can citizens? What relationships exist between 
citizenship training and the burgeoning number of ethmc 
studies programs? Convene a panel to prc^rnt diverse 
viewpoints on these issues. Panel participants could 
• • include nltmbcrs of thr local school bo:ird, higl^ H* ool or 
college students', a PTA ofticer, and represctjiav! > of 
local ethnic groups. To stimulate the pane! d. , ion 
you may want to view "Challenge to America: The Role 
of Education in Intergroup R^clations/' a film in^hich a 
professor illustrates ways and means of meeting the 
. challenge for good human relations among people of 
various religious, racial, and national backgrounds. 

• Communities within Communities, 

^Hold your meeting in an ethnic neighborhood. Ar- 
range for someone who is familiar with the area to take 
your group on a walking tour; taking' time to talk with 
people in the ncj);hborhoo*d, shopkeepers, jjriesrs and 
pastors of local chiliches, and rabbis of local synagogues. 
When your group reconvenes, discuss with a sociologist 
and a represcjitafiye 9f the neigtft)orhood the meaning of 
these neigfiBorfibqdsb to their residents .and to the com- 
munity at lafge: ' " ^ 

ytJejp^dge-Allegianc^. . . 

September 2 \ to Septernber 27 

. . ■ • ^ ^ 'I 

' 'America^Lnv'e It or Leave It! ' — Popular Slogan 

Backssround . • 

^From Amcdcan Issues Forum: .A Courses by Newspaper 
. Reader. Vol. J, ' - • 

• • ffe^ Power »Alvin Joscphw , jr. cxumincs the way*, tn 
which life at rhe hands of the whjf c majority has served as 
a basis for unity a^niong Native Americans. 

• Americans— With a Chicano Outlook. Ruben 
Salazar describes what it means to be a member of La 

, Raza — the race. 

• The Unblended Blacks. Poet Witter Bynner reveals 
the depth of racial prejudice in ^6ne of his poems, and 
Nathan Huggins explores the position of the Afro-, 
American commi^nfty within contemporary society. 

• Speaking for Ethnic America. Barbara Mikulski. a 
prominent spokeswoman for diverse ethr.ic groups in this - 
country, gives voice to the frustrs^tions shared by many of 

the so-called ' 'forgotten'' Americans. 

\ 

From Popular Periodicals 

• The changing attitudes of Airjerican citizens toward 
their country are analyzed by William F. Buckley in the 
November 10, 1972 issue of the National Review (pp. 
1126-27). 

y • The conscience of Daniel Ellsberg is probed by 
author Studs Tcrkel in ''Servants of the State" in the 
Fcbruar\- 1972 issue of Harper's magazine (pp.^52-58). 

• Former Assistant Seaetary of Defense, A: B. Fritt, 
reviews the history of the draft and desertion and offers 

ERLC ^ 



suggestio^ns for a compromise on the amnesty issue in an 
artitle titled ''Amnesty" in the New York Times 
Ma^^jzine, Septembers, 1974 (pp. 27 + ). 

• "Youth After t%l* Revolution" in the March 1973 
issue of Fortune (pp. 144-48 + ) and "What's Become of 
Yesterday's Student Rebels?" in the January 13, 1973 

^ , issue of U.S. Neli'S and World Report (pp. 34-37), put 
into perspective the campus uprisings of the sixties. 

B()f)ks to Review 1 

Selections from the bibliography in American Issues 
Forum Study Guidt?, Vol, I. 

' /■ 

• *An AmMcjK Dilemma by Gunnar Myrdal. • In this 
now\lassic work, a prominent sociologist looks at the 
position of blacks in twentieth-century America. 

• • An Unsettled People: Social Order and Disorder rn 
^ r Amencan History by Rowland t. Berthoff. The inter- 
action of immigration and slavery with other social forces 
is viewed from-. the vantage point of humane conserva- 
tism. . . * ' ' . 

Selections from the American Library Association Bicen- 
tennial Rt'adirtg List. 

• Senaft)r Joe McCarthy by Richard H. Rovere.^ What 
makes a loyal, good American? Describing the life, 
career. downl^II of.the Wisconsin senator who, after 
World War '11. rufthle-ssly hunted for communists and 
fellow -travelers in all branches of the government, Rovere 
shows how secrecy can torment an open society'. • 

• Constienc-e ifi America edited - by Lillian Schlissel. 
Conscientious objection is a special form of dissent which 
places the'indK'idual outside his society. The 55 docu- 
ments in this collection, ganging from John WoQiman to 
Martin Luther King. Jr., and including recent legal de- 
cisions, illustrate the tradition of conscience in America. 

Suji;gcsted Discussion Quosiions 

• \Cfhat are the requirements of a loyal citizen, a 
^patriot? ^ - . . 

• What happens when these requirerrients clash with 
personal beliefs? 

• -Can you think of ary instances in which civil 
disQbedience would be justified? • 

• Under what circumstances would you break the law • 
in the name of a personal belief or valjje? ^ 

• Who deterrhines how much civil disobedience 
society can tolerate? 

• Is there too muchrcmphasis on the symbols of pat- 
riotisrn and not enough on its substance? 

• Is America nurtured by; blind loyalty or deceived bv 

it? 

L Program Suggestions and Resources 

• * 7 Have a Dream " 

. Play selections from Martin Luther King's speech *'I 
Have a Dream" on the Mercury recording, '"In Search of 
Freedom'' (SR 61170). Then invite black leaders in' your " 
community to comment oj) the progress the black com^ 
•munity has made toward achieving the goals King so 
dramatically articulated in 1963. Barriers to black 
progress also could be discussed at this meeting. 
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• The Verdict Is. . . • ' ' 

Your group^will become the jur>' in the trial of the 
Catonsville Nine, a group that h^urned draft records in 
Pennsylvania in the sixties. Play the summar>' arguments 
on Side 4 of the Cacdmon recording* (TRS 353) of the 
Phoenix Theater's performance of "The Trial of the 
.Catonsville Nine." Then, have your group debate the 
issues raised and vote on a verdict. Conclude by playing 
the jur>''s actual decision and the judge's final comments. 

• Dissent: The Essential Free Jom 

Play excerpt.s from Henr>' David Thoreau's essay' "Civil 
Disobedience" read by Archibald MacLeish for Caednion . 
Records (TC 1263). Then invite a local, state, or Federal 
judge to discuss .with a iocal prosecutor or law^ycr the 
limits of dissent in America as defined by lawsund b\ the * 
courts. ^ 

• * * Where have all the flowers gone ? ' * 

Where is the counterculture in your community?. In- 
vite members and formc;.r members of local counter- 
culture groups to discuss the reasons tor the appdrent 
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. ^ decline of the counterculture as a .social movemefit in 
America. 

• ^Wre you nou''\(>r haye you ever been, . . 

Arthur Miller^s play "The Crucible," written ^Mring 
the McCarthy /era, elicited a great deal of political 
. comriient at m debut. Play excerpts from the Cacdmon 
Li> recording (TRS 356) of "The Crucible" performed by the 
RepcrtCHy'Tbcater of Lincoln Center. Then invite a 
..teacher 3f American literature and a political scientist to 
discuss the topic: "The Crucible': Art of Politics.^" 

X • At What Cost? - ' 4. 

AVhaf'motivates a perst>t^r^tand up for his or her 
opinions even though theyVnay represent a minority 
vitV? What is the personal co!?t of taking an unpopular 
stand? Explore this topic by viewing **Jane Kennedy— To 
Be Free," a film about a Chicago nurse who tells why she 
risked her personal freedom in the name of ker beliefs. 
Then .invite, members of your community who, in the 
past, have taken tonttoversial or unpopular stands and 
ask them* to share the basis of their actions with your 
group. 




The Land'of Plenty 
September 28 through October 25, 1975 

Apicrica. is also a place— a land to be settled, owned, 
rented, miru.-d. seeded,, plow^rd under, asphaJted* over, 
built upon, playccl on, lived in. It began as thin slivers 
of civilization along^ the coasts— colonial settlements on 
the Atlantic. Sj^anisFi mis«ons on the Pacific. Now it 
spans a continent, embraces^an archipelago in the mid- 
Pacific, reaches into" the Arctic Circle, thrusts into the 
Caribbean. The land drew our forefathers tiere, and our 
wealth as a nation derives from it : our use of it has given 
us the world's most* productive system of agriculture and 
industry. How have we shaped this land and ho\<' has it 
shaped us? What explains our different regional cul- 
.tures. the growth of bur cities and suburbs? Have we 
used the land wastefully? Do wc need t^j>ut limits on 
(»ur*growih to recapture a reverence for nature? Ofcour.se 
We must use the land for cities and -suburbs: to sustain 
lite snd make it \v^>rth living. To what extent can we 
have the best both of growth and of harmony with' nature 
h\ planning, zoning Und land use management? Who 
decides . . . who really owns the^ land? 

CjietiJjrofTopiis 



A Shrinking Frontier 
September 28 to October 4 

"(u) ll'\"it y()//K\i^ man, and ^idw up> with the country. ' 

— Horace Greeley 

Background 

Frow American Issues Forum: A<A>urse^ Bv Newspaper 
Reader^: Vol, 1. 

• N'ew World^N'ew People. The late historian. 
Thomas Wertenbaker. argues that the geog^raphv of the 
region settled by the first Hnglish coloni-rs was an im- 
portant factor in determining their fate and in transform- 
ing these men and women into the "First Americans. " 

• The New Hngland Way: Puritan Town-Buildf:rs. 
Fdward Johnson, whf) helped establish Woburn, Massa- 
chusetts, describes the sense of community that boutid 
the residents of New Fngland villages together. 

• Advertising the Southern Frontier. Thomas Nairne. 
a Swiss immigrant, describes typical land prices, land 
tenure, financial arrangements, and the opponunities 
open to settlers in the southern frontier. 

• .Missionaries and Indians: The Spanish Frontier. 
Alexander Forbes, a British vi.«;itor, portrays the mission 
system at the height of its power in California. 

• Settling the Prairie. In this poignant excerpt^from 
My Antonu. Willa Cather describes the hardships 
encountered by the pioneers on the high prairie. 

• Silver Fever. Humorist. Mark Twain captures the 
color and excitement of "gold and silver fever" in "a 
western mining town. 



Vro m Pop 2d J r Periodkuls ' ♦ 

• Giimpses of the demands frontier life made on men 
and women, are found 'in "Ncfllie Cashman: G0I4 
Digger of \77.*' an article about a female mining expen 
and entrepreneur, in the December 1974 issue of MS 
magazine; (pp. 106-108). 

* • Artist and writer, Frederic Remington, was the 
source of many popular-images of the West— the land, its 
settlers, and Indians. Brian W. pippie, a history profes- 
sor, looks ai the life and works of this" interpreter of* 
frontaerlife in "Frederic Remington's Wild West" in th'e 
April 1975 issue of Ameqcarj Heritage (pp. 6-21 -»-).- 

^ • American n;J?rtalgia for life at the turn of the century 
is misplaced, according to **Good Old Days — or Were 
They?" in the February 10, 1975 issue of U.S. 'News and 
iror/dRt'port {pp. 



Books to Review 

Sfit'i'tioTis fr{>m the bibliography in ' American Issues 
Forum Study Guide. V(d. I. - " . 

• The First An/enc^nsjby Thomas Wertenbaker. This 
book pn)vides an insight into the everyday exi.stcnce of 
the fihst two generations of nonhern and southern colo- 
nists and examines the social and ideological problems 
that confronted these early pioneers. 

• Colonial Ftdkways by Charles M. Andrews. Thi?^ 
vivid description of the colonial landscape — urban, rural, 
and wilderness— includes a discussic/n of the chifnges that 
took place during the 18th century. 
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.St'it'itiofis from the America^ Library Association Bicen- 
tennial Reading U.ft. 

• OriL'al by Hunger by George R. Stewart. The Don- 
ner Party, a wagon train of immigrants' on their way to 
Cialifornia in '1846-47, became an unforgettable page in 

.our frontier history when they were caught in an early 
wirrrt'^- storm in the Sierra Nevada mountains. Many per- 
ished, others sun'ived only through cannibalism", stripped 
of their moral scruples by starvation, sickness, and death. 

- • Tht Urban Frontier by Richard C. Wa^e. Wade re- 
counts the growth of the frontier cities— Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis. Cincinnati. Louisville, and Lexington— from the 
beginning of" the steamboat-era around 1830. Their rapid 
rise, he argues, produced two distinct frontier MHirties, 
one urban and one rural, that set a pattern for the devel- 
opment of the rest of the nation.. 

Suggested Discussion Questions 

• How did the land affect its settlers and the settlers 
affect the land? 

• To what extent did the land contribute to the forma- 
tif)nt)f our national character? 

• What are the distinguishing features of the 
American national c'haracter? 

• To what extent is the frontier spirit still a pan of our 
national character? Did it vanish with the frontier? 

• What are the sources of the American "pioneering" 
spirit today? 
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''Program Suggestions and Resources ^ 

• men the Land Was Wilderness 

Begin by viewing '•Jo^^'^^Js of Lewis an^ Clark," a 
film that travels the same path through^ the American 
wilderness that Lewis and Clark forged during their fam- 
ous expedition of 1803-1806. Confrast the land and its 
inhabitants as described in eye-witness accounts with the 
Jand.and people who reside there today. Then convene a 
panel to discuss witfr your 'group the attitudes of early 
Americans toward nature and their impaction the fron- 
tier. Panelists could include a history Ecach^r from your 
•local high schobi, community college, or university, a 
represe/itativc from a local or scare envirpninental group, 
a minister, priest, br rabbi, and a^practicing psychologist 
or teacher of psychology. 

• Frontier Spirit ^ / 

,Invite a history teadier from your local high school, 
community coHcge, cr univ^:rsity to share with your group 
Fre^Jrrick Jackson Turner's theory that tlie frontier shaped 
the A^Ticrican character. In liic discussion to follow, the 
group can react to Turner's theory ^d speculate on 
whether today's fronticrlrss society has arated deficien 
cies in the national character as we now know it. 

V 

• ne Lure opNew land 

In the tape ** Pioneer Saga/* your group will Icarn why 
• one pioneer family moved into the wilderness and the 
challenges they faced there. Then ask each member to 
comment ovi the question 'Mf I had the chKUce to ex- 
plore a new frontier, a wilderness, with my family today, 
would I do it?" 

• Images of a Wild Land 

Does your group have a romantic picture of life on the 
Western frqntier? Begin by having each member describe 
his or her impressions of th^ ''wild West." Record the 
most frequently stated impressions. Tlien sh6w*the film 
"The Real West,** which uses vintage photographs and 
paintings to ponray the West as it was. ConAide by 
having group members compare their original impres- 
sions with their impressions after viewing the film. 

• Frontier Life, tayu, and Justice 

Invite a parfel to discuss with your group the question 
**Is the frontier the source and sustenance of the viofence 
in American society?** Panel members coufd include a 
sociologist qr teacher of social studies from your local 
high school ,\ community college, or university, a priest, 
pastor, or rabbi, a law enforcement official or a local 
judge, and/oT a history teacher. 

• Cowboys and Indians 

Historians arc currently revising- today *s popular images 
of cowboys and Indians— and their relationship on the 
frontier. Invite a teacher of history or minority studies, a 
member of a Native American group, or an official from 
your state's Bureau of Indian Afifaii^ to discuss with your 
group their ideas about cowboys and Indians in light of 
contemporary scholarship. 



, The sprawling City 
October 5 to October 1 1 
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'*HotP you gonna keep 'em down on the farm after . 
"they've seen rParee}'' 

^ — Titfe and refrain o£ a popular song, 1919 

Background / ^ 

F\vm American Issues Forum: A Courses By Newspaper 
Reader, Vol. /. , 

• Homesteading on the Middle Boeder. Historical 
ge6gn»pher Carl Sauer describes the prairie homestead* 

^^^..^hich csiublished a way of life in rural middle AiTitrica.* . 

• **Amber Waves of. Grain." The beginnings of Agri- 
business are revealed in C. C. Coffin's descrijjtton of 
bonanza fjirms. - ^ 

• Patterns of Space. John B. Jackson, former editor of 
Landscape ma^Jzii^e, tells how the growth of urban and 
suburban communities led to new ways of thinking about 
the land. • . :# 

i» Stretching the' City. Daniel Boorstin explores thej ' 
(^levelopment of the suburb andMts relationship to tradi- 
• tional American values. 

• "A Very Large City." Geographer Jean' Gottmann • 
' discusses th^ future of the megalopolis. 

From Popular, Periot(icals ■ *. 

• Thirteen mayors surn up the problems facing urban 
areas today in "Cities at Bay*' in the April 7, 1975 issue 
of U.S. NewsMnd World Report (pp. -^^-44). This entire 
issue is devoted. to the problems of urban areas. 

• Neighborhoods are the key^jo urban revitalization, 
according to Stbphen N.'Adubato and Richard J. Krikus, 
co-authors of "Stable Urban Neighborhoods: A Strategy 
ffiJr the Cities," in the May 18, 1974 issue of The Nation 

p. 623-28). - - ' 



• The problems that cities and suburbs share are des- 
cribed in "Crowds, Crime, Higher Taxes: . City Problems 
Move to the Suburbs" in the December 10, 1973, issue of 
U.S: News and Wofid Report (pp. 6y6S). ' ? 

• ThQ decline of a small city from over- zealous urban 
renewal efforts is portrayed in "Tearing Down Boise'* by 
L. J. Davis in the November 1974 issue of I07per's 
magazine (pp. J2 -i- ). 



• Will the energy shonage arrest the development of 
"spread cities** and force people to move back into 
Amcrica*s core cities? Anthon5^ Downes, head of an 
urban research group, offers his ideas in "Squeezing 
Spread City** in the March 17, 1974 issue of the New 
York Times Magazine (pp. 38-40 -i- ). . ' 

• For a contrast to urban livii.^, see "Emporium, Pa., 
Pop. 3»074,** .a photo essay on everyday life in* a small 
town, in. the April 1975 issue of MS magazine (pp.^ 
70-76 + ). 
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Books to Review 

^UcShns from (he . bibliography in American Issues 
Forum Study Guide, Vol. 1. ^ . . 

• American Space by J. B. Jackson. This account of 
the changes . in the American urban and rural 

^ environment that^k place in the decade after the Civil 
>Xi;4f emphasizes, city planning, architecture, and land^ 
scape design. * 

' • . ^ •* 

• Megalopolis hyjl^n Gottmann. This highly inform- 
ative book analy?.es tilce complex of cities between 
Portland, Maine sinJ Richmond, Virginia as a new kind 
of urban lant^k* 

Selections firom xie American Uhirary Associations Bicen-. 
termial Reading L:i 

• T^if Unheavenly City Revisited by Edward C. Ban- 
fieWy According to Banfield, America's cities are not 
losing the battle against poverty, social disadvantage, and-^ 
racial discrimination. His view is that conditions of life in 
urban America have improved dramatically and that the 
basic question confronting /l:i;rj//can cities is not. race but 
class. 

• Altgeldy America by Ra/ Ginger.. Transformation 
from an agricultural to an urban industrial society was the 
most dramatic reality of 19th-century American life. 
Using Illinois under Governor John Peter Altgeld and 
Chicago as his case in pointy Ginger describes how re- 
formers such as Clarence Darrow, Jane'Addams, and 
Eugene Debs sought a new equality for the masses. 

Suggested Discussion Questions 

• America's cities were to be symbols of its citizens' 
greatest achievements. In what ways have they achieved 
this goal? * 

• In what ways have they failed? 

•.•How has urbanization influenced the quality of 
American life? 

• la today's increasingly homogeneous society, what 
differences persist between urban, suburban, and rural 
life styles? 

• What differences persist only in o>ir imaginations? 

• What options are left for structuring human com- 
muhitips in the future? • 

Program Suggestions and Resources 

• • Financing tkf City 

Is money tfie key to survival for the dities in your state? 
What impact do state subsidies of cities, if there are any, 
have on your community? What are other- possible 
financial alternatives? Invite a panel to discuss this ques- 
tion with your group.* Panel members could include your 
state legislator, or a member of an appropriations com-/ 
fmittcc in state^overiMTient, a budget official bom a city 
in your state, your maydr or city manager, and a regional 
or state planning official. 

• Shifting Populations 

It has been said that eventually only three groups of ^ 
peoplp will live in cities: the very rich, the very^ poor, 
and the police— who will be necessary to maintain peace 
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between the two., Where have members of your group 
lived, where do they live now, and why? Are their moves 
typical of current population shifts? . Invite a planning 
official or soclblogist to meet with your group to discuss 
its moves, to relate these moves to population trends, and 
to speculate on the reasons these trends are appearing. 

• The Plight of Small Cities and Touins * 

Too often, the problems plaguing small cities and 
towns are overshadowed by the problems of major urban 
cities. Show "Smalltown, U.S.A.,'' a film that explores 
the problems of three small towns a decade ago. Then 
with a state or regional planning official, your state legis* 
lator, a leader of a citizens action group, or a mayor or 
city manager from a small city or town, discuss how these 
problems have been addressed in the past ten years, their 
current status, and possible future problem^solving ef- 
forts.', 



• Planned Environments 

The city of the future <nd the way it will deal with its* 
complex problems are explor^ by Lewis Mumfortl, 
Bufckministe^fuller, Le Corbusier, and others in "Cities 
:i . of the Future.!' Show tfiis film to your group. Then 
V ^ invite a local planning official to discuss the practicality t)f 
, * the film's solutions and the soundness of relying on 
urban planning as a problem so'ver. 

• The Urban Poor 

' Explore with youi grpup the trap encountered by a 
black fkmily living irl Chicago's inner city by viewing 
■Tenement." Then discuss with a panel the following 
tjuestion: "\\s there any hope for the urban poor?V 
Panel members could include a member or leader of a 
citizens' action group, a leader of a minority group, a 
leader of a social-service projea designed to serve the 
urban poor; an official of- a local or statt department 
of social services, aftd an educator from an inner-city area. 

Urban Slurb *• - • 

Play for your group "Urban Slurb," a tape -cassette? dis-^ 
cussion by the editors of Fortune magazine of an America 
"that looks like hell." Then discuss* with members of 
your local planning conunission, zoning board, or 
governing body Aat steps arc being taken to stop the 
spread of ''urban slurb" in your community. 

Use and Abuse in the Land of Plenty 
October 12 hJ.October 18 

''And I brought you into a plentiful country to eat the"" 
fruit thereof and the goodness thereof; but when ye 
entered, yc^ defiled my land. . . " —Jeremiah 2 : 7 

Background 

fraA>7cArherican Issues Forum: A Courses By Newspaper 
Reader, Vol. L 

• Our Motorized Mistress. Writing in 1958, Lewis- 
Mumford demonstrated amazing foresight in his predic- 
tions of the impact the automobile and highway system' 
would have on the environment. 
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. • Working With Nature. In 1864 George Perkins 
Marsh forewarned of the dire consequences that w6uld 
result from people's misuse of thc'land. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority, an effort to use, but not abuse, nature ' 
for the benefit of area residents, is described by David 
f Lilienthal. 

Frottt Popular Periodicals < • ^ 

• Tales of two states, their environmental problems, * 
'and their progress toward finding solutions are found in • 

the following anicles: **Good-bye Colorado" by Hugh ^ ^ 
Gardner in the April 1974. issue of Harper s magazine 

• (pp. 14 + ) and ''Oregon: The Fight for Survival" by 
Roger M. Williailis in the November 1974 issue of Jj/z^r- 
day Review I World i^J^.X^^X")^). 

• Thtf massive clean-up^ of the diniest city in the 
United States, Chattanooga, Tennessee, is chronicled in * 
"Most Polluted Citv in the U.S. Shows the Wav to Clean 
Up'" in the June 17, 1974 issue ol VS. News hd World 
/?<?por/ (pp. 81-'83). 

• In 1973, the Christian Science Monitor s environ- 
ment editor, ^.obert Calm, explored land use ^nd abuse, 

• sprawl, and limited, growth in a six- pan series," "Where 
Do We Grow from Here?" Reprints may»bc ordered for 
$.55 each (up -to 499 copies) from "Repr4m^." The 
Christian Science Monitor, Post Office Box 52^. Back Bay 
Station, Boston, MA 02 IJ 7. 

Books to Review 

Selections from the bibliography in American Issues 
Forum Study Guide, Vol. 1. 

• Only One Earth by Barbara Ward and Rene Dubos. 
How the United States fits in the global ecosystem and 
the steps it must take along with other nations, to pre- 
serve the world environment are discussed in this book. 

^•'Environment, and Society edited by Roben T. Roe- 
lofF, Jocsph W, Crowley, and Donald L. Hardcsty. This 
recent book of readings explores' such topics as technology 
and its impact on the quality of life, the economy and 
the environment, and environmental ethics. 

Program Suggestions and Resources 

• Silent Spring 

Rachel Carson is aedited with starting the current en- 
vironmental movement with her book Silent Spring. 
View with your group "The Silent Spring of Rachel 
Carson," a 1963 film discussion of "the questions raised 
by Ms. Carson about pesticides. Then invite an environ- 
mentalist frorq. a citizen's organization, a local 
community collsr^j;e or university, or a state environmental 
agency to discuss the current opinions of Ms: Carson's 
concern about pesticides more than a decade ago. 

• In the Ecosystem 

Where docs your community fit ecologically? Where 
docs it get its water? How polluted is its air? What docs 
it do with its solid waste? How safe is the health of its 
^ citizens? How stable is this ecosystem, and what is its im- 
pact on other communities? Explore these questions in a 
panel discussion with officials froth such local govern- 
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ment departments as Sanitation, Planning, Health, etc., 
aftd with community environmentalirrs. * 

• Saving the Land 

View "Before the Mountain was Moved," a film that 
documents the struggle of poor Appalachian landowners 
to obtain legislation cfontrolling strip mining. Then dis- 
cuss with leaders of local or smkc environmental groups 
^hat their* legislative and community action goals are. 
Group men^bers can be encouraged to respond to these 
goals. 

• • 

• What comes first? 

' In recent months^ the need for environmental pro- 
tection has clashed with the need for energy and jobs. 
For a perspective on this issue view '*A Question of 
Values," a film by the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency on the conflict between environmental preserva- 
tion and economic development in^i srrfall town in Maine. 
Theii discuss with your group members their opinions* on 
this emotionally charged issue and their rationale for 
resolving the dilemmtrit presents. 

• Growth 

Can a community set limits on ks^size, its futui]e 
growth? Convene a panel to explore issue of growth . 
or lack of growth within your commuhity. Panel mem- 
bers could" include the head of your .planning commis- 
sion, a member of the local Chamber of Commerce, the 
attorney for your governing body, loc^l environmentalists, 
and a labor union official. t 

• Woodman^ Spare that Tree 

Trees can be replaced, once they hav- been cut for 
lumber, only if the soil has been maintained. Begin by 
.viewing'thc Sierra Club's "Wasted Woods," a film that 
shows the destruction of forests. Then invite a local con- 
servation official or teacher of agriculture to discuss steps 
being taken locally to safeguard and replenish local forest 
lands. If possible, also invite a representative -from a local 
or nearby paper or lumber company. 



Who. Owns the Land? 
October 19 to October 25 
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' 'This land is your land /This land is my land /From Cali- 
fomia/To the Ncjj York islands. . ./This land was made 
for you and me." . -—Woody Guthrie 

Background c 

From American Issues Forum: A Courses by Newspaper 
Reader," t^o/. /. * 

• Brute Action: Tfie Dcstruaiven ess of Man. James 
Fenimorc Cooper graphically portrays the brute action of 
a woodcutter dealing land in thc^-<arly 19tli cenniry in 
western New York State. 

• Paper Farmers and Hungry Hordes. In this excerpt 
from The Grapes of Wrath, John Steinbeck contrasts 
attitudes toward the land of thC' "Arkics and Okies" for 
whom the soil meant life and food, with those of the 
large corporate owners, for whom it was an impersonal 



sodrcc of profit. 

• Controlling Growth: Future Environments. 
Raymond Dasmann, an ccologisrr explores the implica- 
tion of America's traditional individualism and **buli; 
dozer mentality" for the future of the environment. 

¥r^m Popular Periodicals ^ 

• Eloquent arguments for wilderness preservation are 
mafle by Gilbert H. Grosvenor, founder of thq National 
Geographic Society, in the February 1974 issue of Nation- 
al Geographic (pp. 151-57). In tfie same issue are beauti- 
fiilly illustrated articles on five wilderness areas. 

• A symposium *'This Land is Whose Land?*' consid- 
ers the recreation land racket, the perils of mobile-hbme 
living, and the FHA housing scandals jn the. May 1974 
issue of Progressive (pg. 19-34). 

• Both sides jjn the controversy over America's coast- 
lines are explored in **Thc Growing Battle to Savfc Ameri-^ 
ca*s Coastlines" in the September 9, 1974 issue of U.S. 
News and World Report (pp . 4 5 -47) . . " 

Books to Review 

Selections from 'the bibliography in American -Issues 
Forum Study Guide, Vol. 1. 

• The Right to Property by Marcus Cunliffe. The his- . 
torical- development and supporting ideology of the 
American belief in the right to property are traced in this 
book. 

• This Country l^as Ours edited by Virgil J. Vogel. 
The 'book documents the Indians' loss of their lands with 
the help-' of various historical materials . such as laws, " 
treaties, letters, official reports, and court cfecisions. 

Selections from the American Library Association Bicen- 
tennial Reading List. 

• V^ho Owns America? by WaJter J. Hickel. The 
former Secretary' of the Interior puts forward a political 
idealism for the nation's future and compients on his 
struggles with oil complies, the whaling industry. 
Congress, and the White House. - 

• The Tr^es; The Fields; The Town by Conrad Rich- 
ter. Settling the West transformed a hunting society iijto 
a farming one. These three books about families living 
on the frontier— t^ieir houses, food, clothes, tools, cus« 
toms, speech — recalF the strength and ingenuity that 
made such communities possible. 

Suggested Discussion Questions 

• Do individual property rights sometimes take prior- 
ity over the interests of the community? 

• Is planning the best way to reconcileithcse often con- 
fliaing interests? 

• Is a no-growth, a limited, or a controlled growth 
policy possible in your community? 

• Taking into consideration all" of the interests in- 
volved, what is being done or should be done in your 

'^community to make the best use of the land^ 

• What role should the government play in deter- 
mining the use of privately bwned-propcrty? 
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Program Suggestions and Resources 

• A Wildemess'to Preserve 

Much of the wilderness ppwcrved today is found in 
America's National Farb. ^ake a brief tour' of these 
parks by viewing a National Geographic Society film, 
*The National Parb: America's Legacy.*' Then, using 
the study guide that accompanies the film, discuss with 
your group how they view the wise ^ost of wilderness areas 
in ^he face of growing population and 
pressures. 

• juit a SmallTarm 
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Are small farmers a vanishing breed? Share with* your 
group a close look at modem agri-business in **Hard 
Times in the Cplmtry," an a^ariiwinning . film on 
today's food-productioojindtisiry. Invite. a member of a 
local farmers'^ organization or teacher of agriculture from 
a local school, community college, or university to discuss 
^ thcistatus of modern farming in your area. 

\ ' 

• Modem Indian Wars • 

The Indians'- struggle to regain their land is docu- 
' mented in the tape cassette "Today's Indian Wars." 

Play this tape for your group. Then invite a representg- 
^ tive from a Native American organization or an official, 
from, your state's Biireau of Indian AfFairscsto discuss local 
Native American claims to their original lands. • 

• A Green Place 

No one can deny the value of parks in a community. 
However, park land today is hard to find, very expensive 
to purchase and develop, and costly to maintain. Invite 
your local park commissioner or a planning official to dis- 
cuss with your group the issu? of parks in your commun- 
ity today and in the future., 

• -National Seashores 

•One of the most r^nt* movements concerned with 
wilderness preservation im;oives the creation of national 
seashores. A vivid statement al^out this concern is found 
in the Sierra Club's **An Island in Time." a film about 
America's first national seashore on the Pacific CcTast. 
View this film with your group. Thc;n discuss with a local 
historian or political scientist or ^a representative from 
a naturalist group: "TheTolitics of Conservation." 
Conclude with suggestions from the group on hdw to 
preserve unique natural areas in your community or 
regio^n. 
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% "Certain Unalienable Rights" 
October 26 through November 22, 1975 



Now why did these people, in this land, seek indepen- 
dence to begin with? And why is the Fourth of July s(i 
important to us? This month we will be concerned with 
the freedoms that the new Republic guaranteed to its 
citizens. We'll examine some of the basic freedoms for 
which the War of Independence was fought—and which 
affect our everyday lives as Americans. Or arc sup- 
posed rol ''We hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all mcrTtare created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain, unalienaj^le rights. So read the 
familiar words of the Declaration of independence; an^ 
Jefferson wrote, two years before his death: "Nothing.' 
then is unchangeable but the inherent .and unalienable 
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rights of man.*" Yet all through our history, it has. 
proved harder than it might seem to defend these 
rights-— and even to define them. Some of our most 
fundamental freedoms were not initially written into the 
Constitution, and even todav''. the exercise of our free- 
doms is a matter of debate, regularly contested in our 
courts. Arc: our ideals diluted in practice? By what 
standards do we interpret and extend equality? Are some 
of us more equal than others? If liberty and dutv. rights 
and responsibilities, go hand in hand, how unfettered 
can freedom be? To what extent is freedom limited by 
responsibility? 

American Issues Vorurn 
0 * Calendar uf Topics 
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Freedom of Speech, Assembly, and Religion 
^ Oaober 26 to November 1 

^ * 'Restriction of free thought and free speech is the most 
dangerous of all subversions. It is the one un-American 
act that could most easily defeat us.'' 

— William O. Douglas 

Background 

From American Issues Forum : A Courses By Newspaper 
Reader, Vol.JL^^ 

• EssentiaJ^Aften ;. ughts: The Bill of Rights. The 
rights- guaranteed to every American are contained in 
these amendments to the Constitution. ^ 

^ • "Libeny of Speech and Silence." Leo Pfeffer dem- 
onstrates how interpretation of the First Amendment Ti as 
puzzled Americans since its ratification in 179.1, 

/ • "Free Trade in IdeasV* Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes argues the "clear and present danger" test as the 
standard for deciding coun cases involving freedom of 
speech. ♦ 

• Protecting Unpopular Thought: '*A Clear and 
Present Danger." In this Supreme Court decision, the . 
Warren Coun adheres to Justice Holmes* "flcan-and/ 
present danger" test 'in iatftpreting the First %^frr(fT!^ 
ment. ^"^^^ 

From Popular Periodicals 

^ • In a two-part scries, Richard Harri^dds the human 
element to the historical controversy on freedom of 
- speech by tracing the course^ of a recent coun case— in 
light of past decisions— and the effect of this case on the 
lives of the people involved. Sec "Annals of Law: Free 
Speech" in the June 17 (pp. 37^40 + ) and June 24, 197'4. 
(pp. 37-38 + ) issues of The New Yorker.^ • j 

• Attorney Watham Lcwin offers his opinion on. the 
long-term effects of recent court decisions on free speech 
in **What*s Happening to Free Speech: First Amend- 
ment Interpretation" in the July 27, 1974 issue of New 
Republic (pp, 13-17). 

Books to Review 

Selections from the bibliography in Apierican Issues 
Forum Study Guide, Fo/. /. " 

• Free Speech in the United States by Zechariah 
Chafee,Jr. 

• 'Political Freedom by Alexander Meiklejohn. 

These two books, both written in the 1940s, present 
different interpretations of the First Amendment. 

Selections from the American Library Association Bicen- 
tennial Reading List. 

• The Bill of Rights by Irving Brant. The origins and 
meaning of eur constitutional liberties is Bra^it's concern. 
Besides the Bill of Rights, he counts 63 pledges of freer 
dom in {he Constitution, and, with a broad background 

Nn English legal history, he traces their devqiopnient. 

• The Quest for the j:>ream by John P. Roche. 
Roche's sup/cy of progBess#n civil liberties in the United 
^ates over the past 60 years i<i generally " optimistic. 
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He documents advances since 1913 in the attitudes of the 
law. thestederal government, and the, public itself toward 
the rights and libenies of minority and* nonconformist 
groups. , * 

Suggested Discussion Questions \ 

• {f the Bill of Right;? were to be voted upon' today, 
how would you vote? t , 

i What in your opinion are the limitations of the free- 
doms guaranteed ip the Bill of Rights? ^ 

• Where in your opinion is the dividing line between 
the freedoms of the individual and the fights of society as 
a whole? , 

• How do wc offer equal protection* for the individual 
and tbc larger society? " 

• Are the rights of the individual bound to be subor- 
dinate in a country in which the majority rules? • 

Program Suggestions and Resources 

^ The Controversial Bill^pf Rights 

Invite a history teacher from a local scho^ commun-- 
ity college, or university to discuss the historical contro- 
versy that surrounded the adoption of the Bill of Rights. 
Then ask each member of your group to^tate how he or 
she would have voted on the Bill of Rights^ would have 
altered the proposed amendments. You i:night want to 
record this session as part of an oral history of your 
group*s activities. 

• Freedom of Worship . ' \ . 

Perhaps no freedom guaranteed under the Bill of 
Rights is taken for granted' more than reljgious free- 
dom. Remind your group of this imponant right- first by 
showing **Bill of Rights in Action: - Freedom of Reli- 
gion," a film that dramatizes religious libcny through a 

.; Hypothetical coun case, or by playing the cassette "To 
Secure These Rights"* a survey of the landmark battles 
for relfgious freedom in America. Then invfte a pastor, 

^ priest, or rabbi to discuss^ith your group any current 
threats to religious freedoi^chat are visible eitljrr at 
home or abroad. 

• To Demonstrate 

Demonstrations, a form of assembly guaranteed in the 
Bill of Rights, have been important political tools for a 
variety of groups throughout our country V history. In- 
vite a history teacher or political scientist t5 discuss the 
history of this freedom with your group. Group members 
tan be encouraged to discuss their views on the various 
uses of demonstrations. 

• Speak YourlAincl ' 

Mark Twain once said,;'It is by the goodness of God 
that in our country we have those three unspeakably 
precious things: freedom of speech, freedom of con- 
science and the prudence never to practice either of 
them." If what Twain said is true, what happens to 
those who ***imprudently" exercise their freedom of 
speech? Explore this issue with your groQp first by view- 
ing * 'Freedom to Speak: People of New York vs. Irving 
Jei ner, * a film.that documents a Supreme Court decision 
involving this* essential liberty." Then invite a local attor- 
ney, representatives of civil libenies groups, or a bcal 

\ 
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judge to j^discuss currAt cases involving freedom of 
speech, including what the courts have called '^symbolic 
speech." 

• Off the Shelves * , 

During the past school year, book banning has'become 
a controversial issue in several communities. What arc 
the opinio?}s of your group on this issue? View together 
"TrCcdom to "Read," an o'pcn-ended filn? designed to 
stimulate thinking on this issue through the use of a 
hypothetical situation. Invite a local, librarian to discuss 
the issues raised by the film with your group. 

^ , Freedom of the^ress-^"^ 
November s to November 8 

**Freidom of the press is not an end in itself but a means 
to the end of a free society. " — Felix Frankfuner 

Background / 



From American Issues Fonun : 
Reader, Vol, /. • 



A Courses By Newspaper 



• Serving the Governed:* Freedoni of the Press. This 
opinion in the so-called Pentagon Papers case interprets 
the First Amendment in favor of the press. ' * 

Fromi Popular Periodicals 

• T. Griffith, a foinier Life editor, consi^lcrs objectfve; • 

ity and the press in* "Few Frank Words about Bias'.' in 

the April 1974 issucrof Atlantic (pp. 47-49). ' 
^ \ 

• Can a forum for reply be guaranteed in the press.' 
Pulitzer Prize winner Thomas Powers explores the issues 
thjit" surround this question in **Rjght to Reply Laws" in 
the May 1974 issue of Commonwkal (pp. 255-57). • 

• The relationships between the press, the public, and 
the government are descriBtd by lawyer Charles Rember 
in **The First Amendment' in Trial" in the April 1973 
issue of Atlantic (pp. 45-54). In^this same issue, journal- 
ist David Wise looks closely at the relationship between 
the executive office and the Fourth Estate in *The Presi- 
dent and the Press'' (pp. 55-64). 

• The pros and cons of press immunity are weighed* by 
writer- journalist Lewis H. Lapham in **The Temptation 
of a Sacred Cow" in the August 1973 issue of Harper s 
magazine (pp. 43-54). 

• H ie . ights a nd responsibilities of the national 
press" are outlined in "New Concerns aibout the Press." 

. an unsigned article in the April 1975 special Bicenten- 
nial issue of Fortune magazine (ppT 121-23 + ). 

a 

• The public has a7ight to.know^about how the press 
operates, argues Lewis W. Wolfson, a professor of com- 
munications, in the January 1975 issue of Progressive 
(pp. 42-46). • ' 

Books to Review * * 
Selections from the bibliography in American Issues 
Forum Study Guide, Vol. I. 

• The ' System ofFreedozn of Expression by Thomas L 
Emerson. This in-depth review explores the relationship 
between freedom of the press and the other vital 



freedoms of expression. 

• The Papers and the Papers by Sanford J. Ungar. 
This piece of investigative joUmalisrti analyzes the legal 
and political battles that tookj place between the govern- 
ment and the press over the publication ,of the. Pentagon 
Papers. *^ • \ ' 

Selections from the American Library Association Bicen- 
tennial Reading Li\t. 



' • The Media in America by John.Tcbbel. In a* survey 
covering two 'centuries, Tcbbel 'points' out that only 
through a free press^. can a /people retain personal free- 
doms.' As illustrative material he relates the struggles of 
the. press with nearly all -Presidents since Washington, . 
including the Nixon- A^ne^^ attacks.- 

• The Boys on the Bf^s Iby Tirnothy Crousc. How did 
the Washington press rorps act on the 19Z2^ re-election 
campaign trail with President Richard M.-^xon? Crousc 
details the breakdown oAthe traditional adversary system • 
of news gathering — between rcponcr and rcponer, as 

, well as between the press and the candidate — in favor of 
journaiism by handout. . 

Sug^,ested Discussion Questions 

• i-iow essential is the frc^ press to our free society? 

« Do its contributions out^^cigh its weaknesses? ' 

• In your opinion, docs the press record history or does 
it cieatc history? ^. . 

•• At what -point docs the press infringe upon the in- 
dividuaPs fight' to privacy?" 

• What steps can be taken rpi^fiminatCythis violation 
without destroying the free pr'css^^ 

• Today, Anedia arc big business seeking to earn a 
profit. ShodTd they be rcgulateq in the same way that 
other businesses arc? •\ . ^ 

^'rogram Suggestions and Resources 

• Today's Media: Big Business 

• Without question today's newspapers and 'television 
and radio stations arc imponant businesses. Should they 
be regulated iri*-mucl> the ssimc way that other enter- 
prises arc? Can their responsibilities be regulated with- 
out limiting the; freedom of the press? What steps have 
the media, as an industry, tak^n to ensure fairness? Exv*^ 
plore these issues in a panel Hiscussion. Panel members 
might include the publisher or city editor of a local 
paper, broadcasting executives, rcponers from any br-^ll 
media, and a teacher of journalism from a. local high 
^ school, community college, or university. 

P Objective Van/age Point 

That press coverage must be objective is one of the 
pillars supporting freedom of the press. The film '^Jour- 
nalism— Mirror, Mirror on the World?" illustrates how 
ihe same news event can be given radically different 
coverage by different rcponers or media. Objectivity in 
reponing is found to-be severely lacking. View this film 
with your group and then invite local newspaper, radio, 
and television reporters to comment on these apparent 
inequities in local and national news coverage. 

23 . . 



• The Press und Politics 

In recent months, the press^has been accused of invad- ^ 
ipg the privacy of public officials. Invite several public 
officials, elected and appointed, and severalMocal journal- 
ists and editors to discuss rhis issue. Group members can ^ 
be encouraged to raise questions abooit recenr local cover- 
age rhat rhcy consider to have been an invasion of - 
privacy. 

• The Press as Judgj and Jury • 

When dbes prciNS coverage'of a crime affect the* right of 
:an alleg(jd criminal w a fair trial?. Explore the balance 
between the right^f the press Vnd the rights of the ac- 
cused by viewing **Free Pre:»s vs. Trial by Jury: The 
Sheppard Case/' a film on the Supreme Court appeal of 
a convicted murderer. Then invite a local judge to com- 
ment on drawing the balance between the rights of the 
. press and the rights of the accused. 

• Calling the Signals ■ ' ^ 

Under the law, rhe electronic media axe reqllired to 
demonstrate their public service to the community.' In- 
virc local broadcast executives to discuss with your group 
the steps dicir television and radio srations are taking to 
Kilfill.ihis obligation. If this issue is a co;irroversial one 
in your community, invite citizens groups active'in this 
issue to respond. 

• On )he Cable ' ' . ' 

The decision. to franchise or to renew the franchise of a 
c^blc television company is facing many communities 
today. The issues surrounding cable television are many 
and complex, especially those irtvolviilg citizen access ro 
the air waves. To bring these issues bcforct^our group, 
convene a panel. Panelists might include members of a 
local cable television commission (if one exists), a mem- 
ber of your local governing body, a cable television com- 
•pany execurive, and a teacher of broadcast journalism 
from a/locai community college or university. " 

Freedom from Search and Seizure 
November 9 t^^ November 15 

'^The, riyht to he let alone, the most comprehensive of 
nghts anil the right most valued by civilized men. " 

I —Louis D. Brandeis 

Background * 

From Amcricam Issues Forum : A Courses Bv Newspaper 
Reader, Vol I. ' ' . 

• "The Right of the People to be Secure." Supreme 
Court Justice Robert Jackson analyzes the tensions be- 
v^cr\ individual and community security. 

: • Law, Criminals, and the Court. Henry J. Abraham, 
discusses the major issues related to due process, the 
Foarth Amendment, and criminal law. 

• The Right to Privacy. Congressman Barry M. Gold- 
water, Jr. analyzes the pght to privacy in a worid of com- 
puters and advanced surveillance equipment. 

From Popular Periodicals 

• The deails of the Privacy Act of 1974 are spelled 
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out in "How the New Privacy Law Protects You'* in the 
December 30, 1974 issue of V,S, News an^ World Report 

(p. 16). ; . . . 

• A review of the recent unsuccessful, attempts to regu- 
late electronic surveillance is found in **Big Brother Srill 
Watches: Government Surveillance in the Name of 

. < Narional Security" by James Ggodman in the February 
1975 issue ^^Progressive (p|5. 7-8). 

• Recent Supreme -Court decisions have altered rfle 
right of police to search argues attorney Stephen Aroqs in 
"Rise ol Police- Logic" in the April 5, 1975 issue of 

- . Saturda^^ Review . ' . 

• A case study of the juvenile justioe^ system, which 
protects neither vicrims nor the rising number of violent 
youths,-, can- be found in "They Think I Can'Kill Be- 

• cause I'm 14" by Ted Morgan in the January 19, 1975 
issue of the New York Times Magazine (pp. 9-11+ '). 

Books to Review 

Selections from the bibliography in American Issues 
« Forum Study Guide, Vol. I. 

* • Pm'acy and Freedom by .Alan F. Wesrin. In this 
tthorough. study, Westin sur\'cys the use of modern elec-* 
tronic techniques in surveillance and traces the develop- 
ment of surveillance laws with respect to individual 
privacy. 

• The Rights of Americans edited by Noripan Dorser 
A concise, up-jo-date review of the state of the law* with 
respect to search and seizure and the Fourth Amend- 
ment can be found in Chapter 3 of this, collection of 

essays. ^ w ^ 

Selections from the American Library Association Bicen- 
tennial Reading List. ' 

^ • Executjve Order 9066 by.Maisie and* Richard Conrat. . 
Sixty photographs movingly reveal the results of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt's Order 9066, which interned 110,000 
^ Japanese-Americans in 1942. An essay describing the 
growth of anti-orientalism in the American West comple-*^ 
ments an introduction by a man who was a child in the 
camps. 

• The Naked Society by Vance Packard. Packard docu- 
ments invasions of privacy by business, government, and 
other interesrs. He cites the use of such infrusive de- 
vices as hidden electronic media sc^Tsors, wiretaps, one- 
way mirrors, psychological testing, and probing census 
questionnaires. 

^ Suggested Discussion Questions 

• How safe is the individual from illegal search and 
seizure in today's society.^ 

• How can the need for information by law enforce- 
ment agencies be reconciled with the individual right to 
privacy? ..." ' 

• What are the pros ai^d cons of a National Data 
Bank? > ' " « 

• How can the collecti'on of information by privare 
groups be controlled? " - 

• What responsibilities" are inherc;nt in the individual 
citizen^s right to privacy and freedom from search and 
seizure? * * . . ^ 
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Program Stiggestions and Resources 

• Data Banks 

f -. • • • . 

One data bank most people are aware of is' the .one * 
majntiSned by local credit bureaus. Invite the head of 
your local credit bureau to discuss the^nature of this data 
collcaed, the means by which it is collecte.d* and any 
steps being taken to prevent th* misuse of this informa* 
tion. Group members csm raise questions on the practices 
and methods described-. . ' 

• Who'^ Cabling? 

The telephone, now found in almost every American 
home, can be a cool used to invade privacy whether at the 
hands of a crank caller, a telephone solicjfor, or a sur- 
veillance expert. What proteaions are available for tele- 
phone subscribers who want to prevent invasions of their 
privacy via the phone? Jnvite.a local telephone company 
executive to discuss this issue with your group. 

• You're Under Arrest 

in recent years the rights of alleged criminals have been 
the source of a great deal of controversy among judges^ ^ 
law enforcement officials, and attorneys. Convene a 
panel to review the 'current status of the law as it pei;- 
tains to suspected criminals and the general public. Panel 
mffnbers could include local judges and lawyers, your 
local police chief, the county prosecutor, minority group 
leaders, and members of civil liberties groups. 

• Surveillance: Is Big Brof her Watching You? 

Begin by viewing •*Sunreiliance: Who's WatchingV—' 
^ a timely film on political suEKcillance and harrassment . 
in the United States. ^Then invite your local state repre- 
sentative, senator, local police chief, or prosecutor to rraa 
to the film and to comment on steps that can be taken by 
the individual to prevent iavasions of privacy for political 
purposes. ' ' 

• In the Courts 

Much recent criticism involving violation of the rigKt of 
due process has focused on the courts. How does your- 
local court system oper^ite to ensure the right i)f due pro- 
cess to every person arrested? Explore this issue with your 
group by viewin£,' "Justice Delayed, Justice Denied,*' a 
film that investigates the problems of court congcsdon 
and ^t^e prolonged detention of individuals awaiting trial. 
Then convene a panel to ^discuss the issue as it relates to 
your local couns. Possible panel mehibers might include 
local trial fudges, the local prosecutor, a coun adminis- . 
trator, a trial lawyer, and representatives of citizen groups 
concerned with civil- rights, minority rights, or court 
reform. - , 

Equal Protection under the Law 
November 16 to November 22 

. ''We Md these truths to be ^self-evident: * that all men . 
and womeyt are created equal.'' . * 

o— Seneca Falls Declaration of Sentirncnts, 1848 
Background ^ 

From Auierican Issues Forum : - A Courses By Newspaper 
, Reader, Vo/. /. ^ . \ 

^ • The Strange Queer of Jim Crow. Distinguished 



Yale historian C. Vann Woodward analyzes the'develop- 
ment of so*rfhern racial segregation and disfranchisement 
following the additions of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments to the Constitution. 

• Separate Is Not Equal. This unanimous opinion in 
Brown^s. the Board of Education o/Topeia, Kansas , re- 
vitalized the equal protection clause of the Constitution 
and helped launch the modern-day civil rights 
movement. , , 

Pregnancy without Penalty : Civil Rights of Worhen. 
Attorney Eve Cary traces recent progress against sex des* 
^ crimination. ' ♦ 

' I. . ' ' 

• What Price Equality? These selections from commit- 
tee hearings and from the U.Sv Senate debate of the pro- 
posed Equal! Rights Amendment reveals the argument for 
and against the effort to '.'legislate equality/* 

. • Judicial 1 Revolution: The Warren Court. TKree 
contemporary, historians. discuss the 'history of the con-, 
troversial Wairen Coun as welj as the issue of policy 
making l^y the Supreme Court under the guise of inter- 
preting theConstitution 

From Popular Periodicals ^ ^ - 

• On the twentieth anniversary of thc^upreme Court 
V ^ ruling that sepjirate is not equal, Theodore M. Hesburgh, 
^ former chairman of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 

assesses the progress and future of the civil rights move- 
ment m /'Civil Rights: Old Victories, New Battles" 
found in the September 14, 1974* issue of Nation (pp. 
207-10). <, 

• The beginning of the women's rights movement 
over 125 years ago is documented in "What Do You 
Know Abour Seneca Falls?" by^Anne Grant in the July 
rl973 issue of MS magazine (pp. 4^36 + 

• The arguments for and against the proposed Equal 
Rights Amendment (ERAjf^can 'be found in *Thyllis 
Schlafly: Sweetheart of the Silent Majority" in the 
Nfarch 1974 issue of MS magazine (pp. -5^-57 + ). Ms.* 
Schlafly is an outspoken opponent of the ERA. 

• The issues and history of a recent Supreme \!x)urT 
case involving^iffirmarive action programs are reviewed in 

^ *'biscrirninaring to- End Discriminatiori: The Defunis 
Case" by reponer Nina Totenberg in the April 14, 1974 
issue of the New York Times Magazine (pp. 8-9 + ). 

• 'When, the Supreme Court refused to hear the De- 
funis case referred to above. Justice William O. Douglas 

^ dissented. An analysis of his opinion, in which he dis- 
cusses the constitut^nality of the issues in the case, is 
found in "Justice Douglas's Dissent in the Defunis Case" 
by F. M. Hechihger in the July 27. 1974 issue of Saturday 
Review I World {^p. 51-52 + ). 

• For insights into the functions and dysfiinaiotjs of 
affirmative aaion, see "Ij*s Aaion, But Is It Affirma- 

. ^ tive?" b^ Sheila K. Johnson in the M^ 11, J.975 issue of 
'' 'the New York Times Magazine (pp. 18-i9). , 
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Books to Review - ^ \ ^ 

Selections from the bibliography of American Issues 
Forum Study Guide, 'I/o/. /. ' . 

J, 

V • Dark Ghetto -by Kenneth B. Clark. This book is a 
biting reminder of'the continuance of racial discrimina- 
•v 'lion* in Amcrica^jind its tragic consequences for the 
nation^: — /"^^ . * 

" . . ' * f , 

f) Brophets With Honor by Alan Barth,' This book 
iHxistratcs how fninority Supreme Court ppinions are 
translated, ove^the passage of time, into the maiority 
vie^. 

Selections from the American Library Association Bicen- 
tennial Reading List. 

• A Titi^ to Die By Tom Wicker. A well-known 
newspaperman recounts his experieA^e as one of many 
obser\»ers at the 'catastrophic uprising at Atjica State ' 
Prison in upstate New Yprk in September 19yi, The 
book's autobiographical segments remind readers of how 

. routthe and all-pervasive American racism can be. 

• Once 'upon a Pedestal by Emily Hahn. These brief ^' 
biographies of persons who advanced the status of women 
in America comprise a cheerfuHiistory, which follows the 

. Anierican woman's fitful course from colonial days to the 
p^sent. Primar>- sources include many w6men writers, 
past and present, and cover such topics as> popular move- 
ments and what women were reading. ^ 
Suggested Discussion Questions 

• Can equality be legislated? . 

• Gan diverse groups obtaifi equality under the law 
without infringing Qn the rights of "bthers? 

• Are changing social attitudes necessary in order to 
fully realize the benefits of equality? 

• Are certain groups and /or individuals "more equal** 
in today/s society than others? 

. • Can any imbalance in equality exi^ under the law 
withoutjeopardizing all the rights guaranteed by the Bill 
of Rights? 

^ • How can society atone for its past denials of equal 
rights to certain groups without infringing on the^ia^-ful 
rights of others to equal protection? 

o Are quotas and affirmative -act ion programs a viola- 
tion of the Constitution's equal protection clause? * 

Program Suggestions and Resources 

• What Do^Women Really Want? 

Wonien's gropps across the country are fighting fqr the 
right to equal protection that has been consistt^tly 
^denied them by a sexist society*. Convene a panel to dis- 
cuss the question: **Can the law make women eqtJal?" 
Panelists can include members of women's rights groups, 
female lawyers, female" legislatoftTSmd female history or 
political science teachers from your local school, com- 
munity college, or university. • ' 'i: 

• * Where do u^e go from hexie? * 

Last year marked the twentieth anniversary of the Su- 
preme Colirt ruling that* separate is not equal. How do 
^minority group jnembcrs'in your town assess the progress 
« . they have made since !954? What remains to be accom- 
plished to 'make the coun ruling a reality? What bar- 
^'"'^ remain? Invite members of local minority groups to 



discuss this question informally with your group. From 
this interaction, come together as a group to dfcfine the 
problems and propose solutions. 

• Dividing the Coalition 

In its rcccjit history, no issue has shaken the civil rights 
movement more than af?irmati\/c action. GonveAe a 
panel to discuss the question : * 'Affirmative Artion : It's 
Action, but is it Affirmative?" Panel members could* 
include leaders of women's and minority groups, affirma- 
tive action officers for businesses or colleges and universi- 
ties, and a judge or a lawyer. Conclude by inviti/ig mem- ♦ 
bers to express iheii- own views on affirmative action, 

o JtTvenile Justice? . ' 

Begin by viewing **This Child is Rated X," a film that 
exposes the widespread injustice and inequality that, pre- 
vail in America's juvenile justice system. Then invite an 
official from your local social services commission or a 
juvenile courtcjudge to comment on aspects of the film as 
they relate to your community. ^ - • 

• Kid Lib ' 

One of the newer concerns of civil libertarians is rights 
for children and students.^ -Do the couns believe that 
equal protcctibn should be 'guaranteed to all individuals 
regardless of age? If so, how might this view j?Jtcr' the 
relationships between parent -^and child or teacher aiud 
student? Explore this issue with a rcsouKe group firom 
your community. Resource persons could include social 
workers, members of groups cbnccmed with civil libertics, 
teachers or education administratcrs, and stu(* nts, A " 
lawyer or a judge-could be invited to inform your group 
of any recent court actions related to this issue. 

• Over the Hill 

Another group currently seeking equal protecrion 
under the law is the elderly. Their concerns include 
pension reform and an end to credit discrimination and 
mandatory retirement policies, to name only a'*few. If 
thei-e is a group in your community that is active in this 
area, invite its leaders and/or members to meet with you 
to discuss the problems of the elderiy and their proposed 
solutions. ' A 
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Members of the House Judiciary Committee during hearings on 
Articles of Impeachment, July 29, 1974. ^ 



Wide World Photos 



''A More Perfect Union'': 
The Arrferic^n Government 
November 23 through December 20, 1975 



Ainrrua. too. is ;i [^olititai liir. A very rare, risky, even 
tra^ilr kin(i ut pcjlituai life- a (ieiiKaraty. in whuli (or so 
■ rhe rheor\ uoes) every «.iti/en ha.s an etjual voice in the 
attair^ "\ rlie tounrrv tfiFou^h his vote. ' \\"[iat is unique 
about n//r inrm of deniot.raty"'' The frameiV^o^ our C^on- 
^^tirurion teh the need for "a n^^re pcrfctt L^niod" 
among the newly independent states, and attempted to 
institute a pohtital regime i\m would uniquely combine 
the advantages of libertv jru/ stability. "Power checks 
j^ower" was ;i maxim they followed, and they crafted a 
deluate balance among O k. institutions' of the new 
RepubiK so (h:u none would become too strong. How 



well has the doctrine of scfparatioivof powcr.s among- exec- 
utive, legislative and judicial branches w()rked? ' Our 
theory of judicial review of the Constitution? Our pohti- 
cal parties? For a long time not everybody had a vf)te. 
Now ihat tlie franchise is nearly universal, bow much 
does the vote of a single individual matter? The men 
who wrote the Constitution thought that^one key, to a 
good society was to vest power in the people. But under 
democracy's system of "representative government", the 
people then delegate that power to^.elccted officials whose 
performance may — or may not — please thFm.^-.What can 
the people do if their displeasure grows too great ? ""^ ^ 
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"In Congress Assembled. . ." 
A Representative Legislature ^ 
November 23 to November 29 

"Can this National Legislc^ture be competent to make 
laws for the free internal government of one people, liv- 
ing in climates so remote and whose 'Habits and Particu- 
lar Interests * are and probably always will he differ- 
^^l-'' * — Samuel Adams 

Background 

From American Issues Forum : A Courses By Ncjvspaper 
Reader, Vol. I. ^ - 

i 

• Is Congress Moribund? University of Chicago law 
^professor Philip B. Kurland examines the decline of 
Congressional influence vis-a-vis the executive branch. 



From Popular Peno 

Retiring Senators offer s'uggestions for Congressional 
refor-m in -Six Senators Speak Out.: What's Wron<^ with 
Congress'' in the May 6. 1974 issue of U.S. News and 
V^orld Report (pp. 24-25). 

• Public demands on elected officials take their toll, 
according to several retiring members of Congress in 
"Hwise Dropouts: WKy Are They Quitting" in the 
March 23, 1^)74 issue of New Republic (pp. 8-10). 

^ A former legislative assistant in the Senate traces the 
growth of the Congressional bureaucracy an<) the sub- 
sequent lethargy of the legislative branch in "Bloatcc! 
Branch" published in the November 10, 1974 issue of 
the New York Times Magazine (pp. }0-J{ +). A con- 
densation of this article can be found in the Murch .1975 
Reader's Digest titled "Congress: A Problem of Size" 
(pp. 113-1-7). 



Books to Review 

Selections from the bibliography in American Issues 
Forum Study Guide, Vol. I. ' 

• "The Congress and America's Future by David Tru- 
man. This collection of essays by Congressional scholars 
explores a variety of topics ranging from internal distribu- 
tion of power in both Houses to recent shifts in Con- 
gressiojial activities. 

• President and Congress by Wilfred E. Binkley. This 
narrative history, bright with interesting anecdotes, traces 
the ebb and ^flow of presidential-congressior ' riation- 
ships from the first Congress and the firsi i resident 
through modern times. 

Selections from the American Library Association Bicen- 
tennial Redding List. — ^ - 



• Who Runs Congress? hy Mark J. Green, et. al. This 
Ralph Nader Congress Report, one of several projected, 
encompasses campaign funding and the election process, 
Capitol culture, Capitol crime, lobbying and informa- 
tion, 4nd ei^ecutivc preemption of Congress. The book, is 
a compilation of the efforts of hundreds of volunteers, 
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• ''Profiles in Courage by John F. Kennedy. These pro- 
.files of eight American politicians who jeopardized and, 
in several cases, sacrificed their careers for the sake of a 
principle are sharp, moving, and provocative. Am^ng 
those whom Kennedy portrays are John Adams, Daniel 
Webster, Thomas Hart Benton, Sam Houston, and 
RobeaA.Taft. 

Suggested Discussion Questions 

y Is today's Congress the representative body it was 
orij^inally intended to be? Or is it dominated by special 
. interests? 

. • To what extent should a membei of Congress vote 
'th^ W;^y the majority of his or her constituents would 
vote? To what extent should jie^ or she vote to lead 
constituents? . 

• What steps can Congress take to re-assert its role as 
the branch of government responsible for initiating legj;^- 
lation? 

^ What in your opinion is the proper relationship 
bvnwcen Congress and the President? 

Program Suggestions and Resources ^ 

• Changes 

Was your local Congressional representative or Senator 
one of those who either resigned or was defeated at the 
polls during the last regular election? If so, invite him or 
her to discuss the issue of Congressional reform from the 
point of view of a former "insider." 

• • k 

• Leading and Following ir 

As a representative of the majority who elected him or 
her, a Representative of Congress is expected to vote on; 
the issues a? his or her constituents' would vote. On the 
other hand, a Representative, of Congress is expected to 
take into consideration what is best for the nation, in- 
vite a historian or political scientist ^rom your local high 
school, community college, or university to discuss the ' 
ways in which this dilemma has been resolved historically. 
Then encourage each member to state and explain how^ 
his or her elected representative is expected to decide 
upon the iss>ies. 

• From the Grass Roots 

Changing the composition of Congress must begin at 
the grass roots. How might such a goal be accomplished? 
What is the rolt of local political leaders, the state party- 
structure, state interest groups? What are their stands on 
this issue? Convene a panel to explore this question with 
your group. Panel members might include county party 
leaders, a legislator or other official involved in your 
state's reapportionment, members of the state central 
committees of political parties, and representatives of 
minority and other special-interest groups. 

' ; ' 

• Biiytng Votes 

Running tor Congress is costly. Does this fact make it 
possible for interest groups in effect to purchase a 
political candidate who, m exchange for being elected, 
will vote according to the dictates of that group? Does 
this fact make it impossible for Congress to be a truly 
representative group? To learn more about the influence 
of contributors on candidate^, bring together several cam-"^ 
paign managers to discuss this issue and ask them to pffcr 
thcir'ideas about how to make candidates less dependent 
on and hence* less obligated to contributors. 
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A President: An Elected Executive 
November 30 to December 6 

''The buck stops here. " , — Harry S. Truman 

Background 

From American Issues Forum : A Courses by Newspaper 
Reader, Vol. 1. ^ " ' 

• The Presidency and the Founding Fathers. Federal- 
ist leader Alexander Hatniffon attempts to quiet his con- 
temporaries' .distrust of the presidency. 

• The President and the People. Frances Trollppc, an 
Englishwoman, contrasts the familiarity that inevitably 
surtounds a new president with the pomp and circum- 
stance typically accorded other heads of state. 

• "Servants of the Servants of God." Historian and 
novelist Henry Adams aimy^is barbcjd wit at the process 
of selecting presidents. , 

• The Imperial Presidency. Arthur. Schlesinger, Jr., a 
formei* presidential aide and Pulitzer Prize-winning his- 
torian, discusses the impact of the Nixon years upon the 
growth of presidential power. 

The CrOcible of Leadership. James MacGjegor 
Burns, a pxoftssor and presidential biographer, argues the 
case for a strong 'presidency. 

• The Presidency after Watergate. Distinguished 
journalists and political commentators speculate on the 
future of the presidency following one of tho greatest 
political scandals m our country's history. • 

• From Popular Periodicals 

• Management techniques for chief executives are sug- 
^gestedty Peter Drucker in "How to Make the Presidency 

Manageable*' in the November 1974 issue of Fortune 
(pp. 146-49 + ). ' ^ 

• (jivcji'some safeguards to control the use of power, a 
strong presidency will ensure the best government in the 
future, argues Abe Fortas in "Strengthening Government 
to Cope with the Future: Encourage a Strong Executive 
Branch" in the November 9, 1974 issue of New Republic 
(pp. 34-35). 

• Are there any reasons for keeping the*vice presi- 
dency.^ In fact, there arc only a few,, argues Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr. jn 'Who Needs a Vice-President?" in the 
May 1974 issue oi Atlantic (pp. 37-44). 

• A strong president is needed to counter the liberal 
press and bureaucracy, argues National Review senior 
editor, Jeffrey Harr, in "The Presidency — Shifting Con- 

, scrv^.tive Perspectives" in the November 22, 1974 issue of 
National Review {pp. 

Books to Review 

Selections from the bibliography in. American Issues 
Forum Study Guide, f^o/. /. ■ ^ , 

• Presidential Power .^hy "Richard Ncustadt. Written 
against the backdrop of Eisenhower's presidency in the 
1950s, this book is one of the first to analyze the limita- 

^*^ns of presidential power. 'J , 
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\' • The Washington Community by, James Young. Set 
in the days of Jefferson, Adams, and Monroe, this book 

^ shows how the perceptions of politics and life in Wash- 
ington crippled the ability to govern during the early 
years df America's history. 

Selections from the Anlerican Library Association Bicen- 
tennial Reading list. ' 

• Plain Speaking by Merle Miller. Through taped 
• interviews with former President Harry Trurhan, his 

family, and associates. Merle Miller has compiled a por- 
trait that is not so much a biography as an intimate and 
compelling conversation wirh an indelible personality — 
the uncommon common man. 

• The American Presidency by Clinton Rossiter. CJur 
rnrtrnt national experience, speaks .to the thesis of this 

ook : leave the presidency alone and unchanged. 
Rossiter focuses on the powers and limitations of the Pres- 
ident from^ Washington to Eisenhower, his role through 
history, and changes in-^hc office effected by Roosevel^t 
and Truman. 

Suggested Discussion Questions 

• What are the meTits of a strong presidency? A weak 
' presidency? 

• What are the advantages of keeping the presidency 
in balance with the other branches of government? 

• Does the structure of the executive branch enable it 
to usurp the powers 6f other branches? 

• Can Congress be held responsible for the increasing 
power that belongs to the modern-day presidency? 

• To what extent is the President a leader and to what 
extent is he a follower of the nation's wishes? 

• How can the President keep in touch with the 
people he was elected to serve? 

Program Suggestions and Resources / 

• Power Checks Power 

Throughout history. Presidents have cUshed with the 
other branches of government. For insights into these 
power struggles, begin by viewing "Ordeal of Woodrow 
Wilson," a film narrated by Herb-ert Hoover that traces 
Wilson's efforts to establish peace following World War 
I. Then invite a histoVy teacher from your local school, 
community college, or universi'.y to comment on other 
historical clashes -^Detween Presidents, Congress, and the 
courts. Try to uncover the reasons for these disputed. 

• Here and Now 

Is a dictatorship possible in the United States? Yes, 
answered Sinclair Lewis in his 1935 novel, // Can't 
Happen Here, the story of a fascist dictatorship that 
flourished in the United States. Listen to portions of the 
Caedmon recording (TC-1387) "It Can't Happen Here" 
narrated by Lewis* son. Then convene a panel tp discuss 
the proposition "It's already happening here — just look 
at the presidency." Panel members could include a his- 
torian and political scientist fronj your local school, com- 
munity college", or university, members of a group-con- 
cerned with civil liberties, and leaders of local political 
panies. 

• PR and the Presidency 

In today's media- conscious society, presidential candi- 
dates become merchandise' to be packaged, advertised, 



and marketed. Is there any way to guarantee truth in the 
packaging— or any need to, given the voting public's 
search for and reliance on images? Begin by reading im 
excerpt from Joel McGinnis' The Selling of the President. 
ah account of Richard Nixon's first successful campaign 
for the presidency. Invite a locaj public relations or 
^ adverti,<ing executive to discuss ifhe ethical and technu iX 
issues involved jn ^'selling" a political candidate. 

• Not For Me , 

In America^' every person can dream of growing up to 
be President. Most, however, eventually put that dream 
aside. To find out why, br^ng a group of public officials 
tQgcthpr to discuss "Why I stopped wanting to be Presi- 
dent." Members of the group could include legislators, 
local elected officials, members >sf'ot'al commissioi^s, 
judges, and city or state appointed offibiuls. 

* **The Government": 
The Growth of Bureaucracy ^ 
Deceniber 7 to December 13 

^'Government, even in the best state, is but a necessary 
evil, in its worst state, an intolerable oneF ' 

. — Thomas Paine 

Background 

From American. Issues Forum: A Courses By Newspaoer 
' Reader, Vol. L / k h 

• Diagnosing the Body Politic. Peter ,Drucker, a* 
professor of managejnent, and Richard Goodwin, a 

.former special assistant to Presidents Johnson .and 
Kennedy, discuss "Big Government" and its effect^ on 
the democratic process. 

. From Popular Periodicals . 

• The role of bureaucrats 7n^ running the government 
during the recent Watergate crisis is examined by political 
columnist Joseph Kraft in "Who's Running the 
Country?" in the April 1974 issue o{ Atlantic (pp. 
56-60 + ). / 

- • The Office of Management and Budget is often 
more important to government than the President, argues 
New York ^imes White House Correspondent John 
Herbers in "Other Presidency" in the March 3. 1974 
issue of the Neu York Times Magazine (pp. 16-17 + ). 

• A view of government employees as overpaid and . 
underworked, coupled with good data on the growth of 
the government bureaucracy, is found in "Washington's 
Bureaucrats: Real Rders of America" in the November 
.4, 1974 issue of U.S. News and World Report (pp 
38-40 + ). ^* 

• A view of the bureaucracy as the fourth branch of 
.government can be found in "The/Federal Bureaucracy" 

by Allan Danion-in the August 1974 issue o{ American 
Heritage (pp. iS5-68). 

Books to Review 

Selections frgm the bibliography in American Issues 
*^orum Study Guide, Vol, I. 

\ The Twilight of the Presidency by George Reedy. 
While ex^ining the monarchical elements ^of the 
modem presidency, Reedy looks at the consequences of 



the White House Staffs role as courtiers, rather than as 
advisors. / • . 

Selecti(^i(is from the American Library Association ^icen- 
^ tennialReading List. 

• Backroom Politics by Bill and Nanfy Boyarsky. In 
their book subtitled, '/How Your Local Politicians Work, 
Why Your Government Doesn't, and What You Can Do 
Ab(put It," the authors suggest a numBer of remedies\o 
make government officials more responsive to the needs 
of the general public. 

• High on Foggy Bottom hy Charles Frankel. This 
mside account of the State Dcpanment during the 
troubled times of the Vietnam War gives an amusing 
picture of weighty bureaucracy.. Frankel provides a rare 
look into fhe day-to-day life of an Assistant Secretary, 
tells b( his snarls with congressional plutocrats, and sug- 
gests'some creative reforms. * ' 

Suggested Discussion Questions 

• Are the public's demands for services responsible for 
^ the rise of **big government?" • , 

• Has the civil servfce system eliminated or institution- 
alized featherbedding? 

• To whom, do government bureaucrats owe their 
loyalty: to the people, to their immediate supervisor, or 
to the government as a whole? 

• Does the bureaucracy witld excessive power? How 
can curbs be put on fhat power? 

• Can the bureaucracy be made accountable to the^ 
public? , ^ 

Program Suggestions and Resources - • ^ ' 

• Ending Patronage ar^d Featherbedding 

When it was first implemented, civil service was hailed 
as the reform that would eliminate patronage and fea'th- 
erbeddiiig ih government ::gcn€ies. Has the civil service 
system lived up to the public's expectations for it? Or 
has it institutionalized the ills it was originally meant to 
^correct? Invite a representative from a U.S. Civil Service 
Commissiofl-Rcgipiia[or Area Office to discuss the history' 
and current operation oHhe merit system in government. 

• Standards of Service 

Despite popular opinion, many government bureau^ 
crats V/ rk hard at their demanding jobs. View with your 
grou^. Tbc Invenfive Bunch," a slide/talk presentation 
by the U.S. Civil Service Commission about contributions 
of government employees to national life. Then invite 
administrators frqm government agencies in your town or 
nearby towns to discuss how they view their jobs, their 
public images, their loyalties, their -responsibilities. If 
one of your members holds a job in government, he or 
she could lead the group discussion. 

• Bring It Under Control 

Is there any way to hofd the bureaucracy accountable to 
the people it serves? Is there any wiay to stop its growth 
without cutting back on public services? Invite a member 
oft.leader of a nearby American Association for Public Ad- 
ministration to discuss this question with yoixr group. 
MembcK can be encouraged to offer their suggestions for " 
resolving this issue. 
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• No"^ Satisfaction • * 

One of the most frequent criticisms of the government 
bureaucracy is that it fails to deliver the services for which 
it is responsible. Many complain of delays,^ run-arounds» 
discourtesy, and unfair treatment. In fact, a number of 
groups have been organized solely to obtain services for 
people who have been repeatedly frustrated or ignored by 
the bureaucracy. Invite the leaders of several of these 
citizen action groups to share with your group the ra- 
tionale for thei? operation and to sifggest a few tactics 
that might be useful to members of your group. 

"By Consent of the States. . 
^December 14 to December 20 . 

''The powers not dele f^a ted to the United States hy the 
Constitution nor prohibited to it by the States, are re- 
served to the Slate's respectively, or to the people. " 

— Tenth Amendment to the Constitution 

Background , 

From American Issues F'brum : A Courses By Newspaper 
Reader, KrV. 7.* " ' ' 

• The Fate of Party Politics. Qavid Broder argues for 
stronger national political parties and national programs 
designed to treat social ills. 

Frrjm Popular Periodicals 

• The advantages aftd pitfalls of the New Federalism 
arc butlinedvby cornmunityN/ction leader Greg Beyer in 
"Revenue Sharing and the New Federalism" in the 
January 1974' issue of Society (pp. 58-61). 

• A survey repon on the impact of the New Federalism 
throughout America's history is found in "We've Been 
Asked About: The Shift of Power Back to the Grass 
Roots" in the October 28, 1974 issue of U,S. News and 
U^Qrld Report {pp. %''b7), 

• Have revenue^sharing funds gone to* the communi* 
ties that need them most? For one .perspective^ see 
"Revenue Sharing: Questioning the Use of Funds" in 
the June 22, 1974 issue oiNew Republic (pp. 7-9). 

^ I' 

Books to Review ^ 

Selections from the bibliography of Anjerican Issues 
Forum Study Guide, Vol. L 

• The End of Liberalism by Th^dore Lowi. Showing 
the negative effects of centralized government on the 
public^, Lowi argues for decentralization and community 
control . 

Selections from the American Library Association Bicen- 
tennial Reading List. 

• The Megastates of America by Neal R, Peirce. Ac- 
cording to Peirce, the ten most populous states— New 
York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois; Michigan, ^Florida,- Texas, and California — 
especially the large metropolitan areas within them, 
dominate cyery facet o*f life in the United States. He ex- 
plores their essential characteristics, political structures, 
and potentials for leadership. 



Chicago's long-time mayor provides not only a' political 
history but a primer in p(>wer politics.. Tl^ough Royko is. 
dearly critical of Daley's administration; his book is an 
assault on the machinery of political organizations in 
Chicago, not just the boss. v ^ 

Suggested Discussion Questions - 

• Arc the states struggling today to maintain the 
, powers or to regain them from the federal government? 

• Does the delegation of power— from the federd 
govcrnm.cnt to statue to local government— operate as the 
framcrs of the. Constitufion intended? 

• Given the national scope of many curreRU^iroblems, 
is the federal government the logical leader and are the 

. states the logical executers of problem-solving efforts? 

• Have the functions of jocal governnient been re-^ 
duccd merely to housekeeping? 

• Is the concept of r^jvenb'e sharing onljj a token return 
of power to local governments? 

• What is net.essary for a reassertion of *Mocalism" in 
ouF tcual government today? 

Program Suggestions and Resources 

• Separation of Powers ' ' . 

One of the most divisive conflicts at the Constitutional 
Convention concerned the separation of powers between 
the*^tes and the rcdoral government. Review the argu- 
ments of biC)th sides by viewing ''Inventing a Nation: 
The Making of the Constitution," a part of Alistair 
Cooke's America scries.. Then invite a government teach- 
er to comment on the present operation /)f the compro- 
mise (shojicn by the Foimding^ Fathers. ? 

• For the Good of the Community ' ■ 

Invite* the head of your local governing body or a mem-^ 
ber of that group to Bring members up-to-date on 
revenue sharing jn your community. Members can be 
encouraged to suggest uses for funds for which your town 
may qualify. 

• Federalism 

. The arguments commonly Raised against domination 
by the federal government and rebuttals to chese argu- 
ments arc offered in the film "Federalism and N|ayor 
Bingham." View this' film with your group and lead a 
discussion on the arguments it raised. A city, county, or 
jownship administrator could serve' as a resource person 
andcomnricnrator. 

• From the Gr^ss Roots 

In the power snuggle between the states and the Fed- 
eral government, what has happened to local govern- 
ments? What initiatives remain in their hands? What is 
th^ir relationship to the states?. To the Federal govern- 
ment? Ask a local official to share his or her perspectives 
on this issue with your group. 



• Boss by Mike Rofyko. This view of the career of 
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SECTION III 
SOME OTHER AMERICAN 
ISSUES FORUM RESOURCES, 



Since its announcement, the •American Issues Fprum 
has captured the interest and enthusiasm of / various 
media, organizations, cprpora'tions, and s.!;ate and com- 
munity groups. As p^n of their participation in the 
Forum's discussions, niany of these groups and organiza- 
tions have developed programs and materials on various 
facets of 'the Forum's topics. The following'is a liJt of 
these programs and materials and some suggestions aBout 
flow lo inc^porate them into your local program 
planning^ ^ 

Americari Issues Forum — 
Television aiid Radio 

• At least two major television networks are planning a 
series of dramatic specials, featiires, and documentaries 
that will eprrespond to the Forum Calendar. These pro- 
grams, by reaching -the massive audience of television 
viewers, will provoke a..^rious, naUonwide consideration 
of the monthly and weekly topics. In addition, network 
officials and producers /nave agreed to incorporate the 
Forum topics .-into all levels of their programming from 
public-service announcements and public affairs programs- 
to talk/discussion shows and issue-oriented situation 
comcdies^^ Consult ybur- local j^television listings to learn 
when these programs will be aired. ^ 

• Public television programs (Resigned to stimulate in- 
terest in Forum topics will be aired on public if^levision 
stations during prime-time hours beginning in Septem- 
ber. Developed by WNET/13, New ^ork, the scripts for 
these monthly pfograms are deliberately opert-cnded to 
raise questions about the Forum topics. Each program 

/will conclude with a discussion of the questions raised. 

These programs will serve as excellent introductions to 
^the Forum issues and as starting points for your monthly 
discussions. For information aboig program scheduling 
in your area, .contact your local public television station. 
Video tapes of these progranis will be made available.to 
community groups upon request.. For information about 
how to obtain these tapes for use in your programs, 
contact Dr. Donald Fouser, -Project director, WNET^13 
304 West 58th Street, New York, New York lOCj?. * \ 
. • A scries of nine, monthly, three-hour radio forums 
can be heard on your Jocal'public radio station the first 
Saturday of every month beginning in September. A 
project of National Public Radio, '^American Issues Radio 
Forum" will include presentations of the issues, discus^ 
sions by leading national figures, and a unique natiollal 
call-in. session to encourage participation by citizens across 
the country. All of these sessions, which will be 
broadcast between 11:00 a.m. and 2:00 p.m. E.S.T.,- 
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will be hosted "^y Robert Cron:^te, the PeaboJy Award- 
winning host of the /laiioHally-syndicated television show 
*'Book Beat. V " . > 

These jjrograms will provide a convenient way for 
members of your group to obtain background informa- 
tion on the American Issues Forum topics each montK. 
^ Progran^ information'.on each radio forum will be avail- 
able from your local public radio station and tan hi pub- 
licized in your newMetter or meeting announ^ments. 
Siflce 0c- call-in num^ber is toll-free, members should be 
encouraged to phone 'in their questions and comments. 

For those <5fcrc5ted, cassettes of each radio forum will 
be made available to the public for $2.00 each, plus a 
$5.00 handling charge.- For information on purchasing 
these Cassettes, contact Dr. Jack Mitchell, Director of In- 
formational 'Prpgrafhs, National Public Radio, 2025 M 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
American Issues Forum — 
Speakers 

• High-school and cojicge students participating in che 
Bicentenmai Youth Debates would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to participate '*iri your American Issues Forum dis- 
cussions. Between 12,000 and 15,000 schools »ftre expect- 
ed to have students participating in these nationwide de- 
, bates. Sponsored by the Speech Communication Associa- 
tion, these debates will begin a^ a series of competitions 
at , the local level, and then/culminate in a special 
program of activities to be held in Washington, D.C. . 

You (night consider inviting student debaters to speak 
at your meetings and to present opposing vjewpoints on 
an issue-related resolution* or to advocate or defend their 
. respective posiitions on a particular issue. These presenta- 
tions can be followed by question-and-answer sessions or^ 
*• by group discussions. Another way to involve debaters in 
your programs is to organize studentradult debates. 
Group surveys ijiight be taken before and after these 
debates to determine whether, or not they effected any 
xhange of opinion. 

If you ai^ interested in inviting Bicentennial Youth 
Debaters to attend your group's programs, contact your 
local high schck)! or college for the names of local partici- 
pants. If these schools are not involved, contact one of 
the eight regional directors listed below for inforiViation 
on the nearest competing educational institution. Re- 
gional directors also can provide information about the 
' EYD Participant Guide, which contains a list of debite 
topics, and the BYU Issue Analysis, a resource boojc that 
introduces the topics with essays, reading materials, and a 
bibliography. There i;^ no charge for these items. 
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REGIONAL UtftECTQRS 



Irene Msitlon 
Amherst High School 
Tr-Anglc Strt!e»r 

Amherst, M£»55.^chusctts 01002 
413/549-2850 ^ 

David Horn 

Bishop McDevitt High School 
205 Royal Avenue 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania 19095 
215/885-0858 

Lannie Katzman 
Toledo Stan High School 
2061 Farragut Street 
•Toledo, Ohio 43613 
419/473^11)9 ' . 

John Bloodworth 
University of Georgia ' 
Department of Management 
Athens, Georgia 30602 
404/542-7281 

John Grain 

Notre Dame High School 
2821 Lansing Boulevard 
Wichita Falls, Texas 76309 
817/^692-7202 

Steve Davis 

Glenbrook Nohh High School 
Northbrook, Illinois 60062 
312/564-1246 

Donald Ritzenhein 
Wayne State University 
Department of 

Speech Communicatipn and Theatre 
Detroit, Michigan.48262 
313/577-2318 

Louis W. Cockerham 

University of Redlands • ' ^ 

Department of Speech Communication 

Redlands, California 92373 

714/793-2444 



NORTHEAST 
Connecticut New York 

Maine Rhode Island 

Massachusetts Vermont * 

New Hampshire, 



Delaware 
District of 
Columbia 



Indiana 

kentucky 

Ohio 



Alabama 
Florida 
^Georgia 
Mississippi 



Arizona 
Colorado 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 



Arkansas 

Illinois 

Iowa 



MID^ATLANTIC*'-' 

Maryland 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 



CENTRAL 



Virginia 
West Virginia 



SOUTHEAST 



\ 



North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 



SOUTHWEST . 

Oklahoma 
Texas 
^ Utah 



MIDWEST 



Kansas 

Missouri 

Nebraska 



NORTH-CENTRAL 
Michigan South Dakota 

Minnesota Wisconsin 

' Montana Wyoming 

' North Dakota 



Alaska 
California 
Hawaii 
Idaho 



PACinC 



Nevada^ 
Oregon 
Washington 



y ■ 

• The American Society of Newspaper Editors will 
provide knowledgeable editors as speakers and resource 
^ persons for Forum programs related to press freedom. 
For the name of a resource person in^your area, contact 
William H. Hornby, Executive Editor, The Denver Post, 
P.O. Box 1709, L-nver, Coferado 80201. 

The United States Civil Service Commission Region- 
' al and Area Offices oflfer speaktTS on the merit system in 
government. To engage a speaker, cotitact a U.S. Civil' 
Service Commission Regional or Area Ofl[^re (there is one 
located in most metropolitan areas). To locate the office 
nearest you, check your phone book under U.S. Govem- 
^ ment for the U.S. Civil Service Comiriission listing. 
^^^^ - • Members of local Toastmasters Clubs and Speakers 
' Bureaus nciay be available to speak to your group on 
^ Forum topics. Background on each forum topic will be 



published each month in the group's publication, The 
Toastmaster. For ioformation on speakers from Toast- 
masters Clubs, contact either your local club office or 
your State Bicentennial Commission. 

American Issues Fonim-^^ 
Resource Lists * - 

• The American Library Association has developed two 
reading lists— orni for adults and one for young readers — 
to supplement the weekly Forum topics. These lists, 
which include fiction and nonaction, records, and audio- 
visual materiaCis, will be made available to the public- 
through libraries, bookstores, and many national organ- 
izations. ^ ^ 

The reading lists are a storehouse of inexpensive pro- 
gram ideas, since most of the books on them are available 
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cither from jour local library or in paperback from your 
local bookstore. A book on each weekly topic can be re- 
viewed by group members in preparation for your 
discussions. Parts of the list can be reproduced in your 
newsletters or meeting announcements as suggested back* 
ground reading materials on each monthly or weekly 
Forum topic. 

Copies oF the list are available at your local commun* 
ity or school library. To obtain additional 'copies in quan- 
tities of less than IOC, contact your state library agency. 
For quantities of more than 100, write to the Publishing 
Services Department, American Library Association, 50 
East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611. There is a 
$3.00 charge for each 100 copies of the list ordered. 

The American Library Asspciation also has limited 
quantities of a color poster that' urges panicipation in the 
Forum. The poster, which sells for $1.00 (a 20 percent 
discount is offered on orders of ten or more), is available 
from the Publishing Services Depanmqnt of the 
, Association. ' " 

• A comprehensive, annotated /isf of films on each of 
the Forum's weekly topics has been prepared by the 
Educational Film Library Associatioii. TTiis list contains a ^ 
wealth of ipaterials for enriching your programs and dis* 
cussions on Forum topics. Most of the fdms on the list 
are of moderate cost and length- To obtain copies of the 
list mail $1.00 per copy to tKe Educational Film Library 
Association, 17 West 60th Street,. New York, New York 
10023. • - 

American Isisues Forum — 

Points of View 

Views of the Forum topics from the local perspective of 
city, iowfiy <and countryside are contained in aeries of 
nine essays produced under the auspices oi the American 
Association for State and Local History. These essays, 
written by outstanding scholar- writers, will be distributed 
to state and local historical societies. 

To preview these essays, Contact your local or state 
historical society. If you would like to make these per- 
spectives available to n^embers of your group as back- 
ground material, copies are available for $1.00 each, or 
for $.50* each in quantities of 30 or more, from the Amer- 
ican Asspciation for State and Local History, 1400 Eighth 
Avenue, South, Nashville, Tennessee 37203. Attention: 
American Issues. 6 

• An examination of the American Issues Forum topics 
from ethnic perspectives (primarily Eastern and Southern 
European) will be rnade available to approximately 750 
ethnic -language community newspapers and radio 
stations throughout the country. The authors of these 
weekly articles, which are part of a project sponsored by 
the National Center for Urban Ethnic Affairs,,are nation- 
ally renowned for their involvement in ethnic affairs* 

If your '^roup is interestjpd in exploring the Forum 
topics froTO this perspective, contact your local' ethnic 
newspaper or radio station to determine when the articles 
or programs will appear. Members can be advised of 
publication darts and /or airing times in advance of yo*ur 
meetings so that material can be used, as a starting point 
for your group's discussions. i 

These articles and auxiliary* materials will be made 
available to the public for a nominal fee. For additional 
information, contact Andy Leon Harney, Editor, National 
Center for Urban Ethnic Affairs, 4408 Eighth Street, 
" E., Washington, D.C. 20017. ^ ^ 34 



• If your groMp is concerned with viewpoints on fami- 
tng and /or life in rural and small- town America, the 
materials- beipg prepared by the National Grange may be 
'useful in your discussions of the Forum topics. These 
materials also will provide' a valuable perspective to 
groups based in or concerned with urban environments. 
For more information on these material^ and how to ob- 
tain them, write to David R. Lambert, The National. 
Grange, I6l6 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

• Brief, provocative statements for women *s groups on 
the Forum topics have been prepared by Women in 
Community Service, Inc. (WICS). These materials will 
be distributed to the four nationsd organizations and two . 
regional organizations that comprise the WICS coalition, 
and will be made available to the^pjiblic at no charge- as 
long as the supply lasts. Send requests to Ms. Mary A. ^ 
Hallaren, Executive Director, WICS Inc., 1730 Rhode ^ 
Island Avenue, N.W., Washington, Ef.C. 20036. 

• Project Forward '76, the bicentennial group of the 
Interchurch Center, New York City, has developed 
several tools for religious groups and organization^ to use 
in their discussions of the Forum topics. Their focus on 
the ethical and moral questions raised by the topics 
would add a vital dimension to your group's discussions. 

Forum: Religion Speakr to American Issues contains 
background statements on all of the Forum issues. This 
paperback book sells for $2.95. Ethics for Everybody, a 
guide for discussion leaders, includes an ethical compass, 
a device useful in value' clarification, as well as questions 
and other background material. A copy of this book is 
available to each group discussion leader at no charge. 
. Additional copies can be purchased at cor.t and group 
rates are available for bulk orders. , o 

A third tool developed by Project Forward *76 is a 
scries of filmstrips designed to stimulate group ,discus- 
sidfis. These 10-minutc, color presentations (with sound) 
cost $30.00. To order any of these materials or to obtain 
additional information, contact Charles Brackbil!, Project 
Forward '76. Suite 1676, 475 Riverside Drive, New York, 
New York 10027. - ^ 

• Essays dcSiling with minority viewpoints on the first 
three American Issues Forum topics arc being developed 
by the National Urban League. Distinguished scholars 
.have been asked to. prepare these essays, which will be* 
published in September as a supplement to the League's 
newspaper, the Urban League News. To coincide with 
"Nation of Nations," the essay topic is "The Struggle for 
Black Culture"; with Land of Plenty, "The Struggle for 
Economic ^Equality"; and with "Certain Unalienable 
Rights," "The Struggle for Political Equality." 

, For information on how to obtain. these essays for use 
"by your croup, contact James Wiiliams, Director of 
Commujrfcations, National Urban League? 500 East 62nd 
Street, Wew York, New York 10022 . 

• Eifhtcen eminent scholars express viewpoints" 'of 
minority groups on the Forum's topics in essays to be 
published in The Crisis, the monthly journal of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP). Each of the authors iwill discuss two of the 
weekly topics. Many of the other articles appearing in 
each issue of The Crisis also' will be related to the 
Forum's topics. 

If you are .interested in sharing these viewpoins with 
members of your organization, consider subscribing to 
The Crisis (ii is not available on the newsstands). A one- 
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year subscription costs $6.00. Other places where you 
might find copies of the magazine are your local libjcary 
or the offices of your local or state branch of the NAACP. 
For a brochure describing the essays and their authors, 
^ -write to Warren Marr U, Editor, The Crisis, 1790 
Broadway, New York, New York 10pl9. 

• An examination of the Forum topics froin the 
• perspectives of elderly Americans will J>e made available 

to newspapers throughout the country from The National 
.Council on the Agingf These perspectives will take the 
form of newspaper columns authored by William 
Randall, professor emeritus of English, University of 
Maine. If you are interested in using ^hese columns in 
your group programs, contact your local paper to deter- 
mine t-he date the columns will appear. Members can be 
advised of publicaticJn dates and wrged to lead the Col* 
^^.^^mns to prepare for group discussions. For information 
on obtaining copies of the columns, contact the National 
Media Resource Center on Aging, The National Council 
on the Aging, Suite 504, 1828 L Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. , 
^ - 

• Pamphlets presenting the labor perspective on each 
monthly Forum topic are being prepared by the 
AFL-CIO. These pamphlets will be distributed to union 
members throughout the country through AFL-CIO pub- 
lications. To obtain copies of the paunphlets for use in 
your discussions, contact Ms. Dorothy Shields, Division of 

. Education, AFL-CIO, 815 I6th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006 

• Publicatior^s on many of the Forum's topics arc avail- 
able from the League of Women Voters. Many of these 
brief issue analyses are appropriate for inclusion in your 
meeting announcements to prepare members for fonh- 
coming discussions. For a catalogue of these publica- 
tions, contact^ Ms. Peggy LampI,*' Executive Director, 
League of Women Voters, 1730 M Street, N.W , Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

• Community-oriented materials designed to be used 
to stimulate community dialogues about current public 
policy issues have been prepared by. the Citizen Involve- 
ment Network. Prepared to supplement each of the 
Forum's nine monthly topics, these materials provide 
background on a particuliar issue, statements on current 
problems, and information on steps being taken toward 
developing solutions. Communities of all sizes will find 
these materials useful in facilitating discussions. 

For information about how to obtain these materials or 
about how your group can participate in a unique public 
opinion poll on policy choices currently facing the nation, 
contact Michael J. McManus,' Town Meeting Director, 
C^-*^*n Involv-^tnt Network, 1211 Connecticut Avenue, 
' ^ D.C. 20036. 

A. ..i;ies Forum — 

Ke£;i'.iiii<a, State^ and Local Program Resources 

• The University of Denver is coordinating Forum pro- 
grams in a six-state region that includes Colorado, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, and 
Wyoming. Through its Board of Directors and a group 
of coordinators drawn ftom each of the six states, the 
University of Denver will provide information .and sup- 

^ »^lcmcntary materiak for the Forum. 
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If your group is located in one of these six states and 
you arc interested in becoming involved in a regional pro- 
gram, contact Dr. Roben E. Roeder, Office of the De^, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 80210. 

• State Humanities Committees a]so can serve as ref* 
crchj^e points for your American Issues Forum program 
planning. These committees will make the Forum film 
and other relevant materials available to community 
groups and will fund Forum pro jeas that coincide with 
> their respective themes and guidelines. Below are the 
names of executive direaors and addresses of State 
Humanities Committees. 

jack Geren 
Executive Director 

Alabama Committee for the Humanities and Public 

Policy 
Box 700 

Birmingham -Southern College 
Birmingham, Alabama 35204 

Gary Holthaus 

Executive Director 

Alaska Humanities Forum 

429 D Street, Rm. 211, Loussac Sogn BIdg. 

Anchorage, Alaska 99501 

TV- 
Lorraine Frank 

Executive Director " 
Arizona Council on the Humanities and Public* Policy 
Arizona Bank Building, Suite 716 
34 W. Monroe St. 
Phoenix, Arizona 85003 

Anthony Dubc^ ^ 

Executive Director 

Arkansas Humanities Program 

Student Services BIdg., University of Arkansas, Little Rock 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72204 

Bruce Sievers 
Exec utive Director 

California Council on the Humanities and Public Policy 
593 Market Street, Suite 900 ^ 
San Francisco, California 94105 

Patricia Shanks 

Executive Director 

Colorado Humanities Program 

855 Broadway 

Boulder, Colorado 80302 

Marianne Barnaby 
Executive Director 
Connecticut Humaqitiei Council 
287 High Street, Wesleyan Station 
Middletown, Connecticut 06457 

Rona Finkelstein 
Executive Director 
Delaware Humanities Council 
2600 Pennsylvania Avenue 
Wilmington, Delaware 19806 . 

^Donald EStman, III \ .,' 
Executive Director 



Florida Endowment for the Humanities 
P.O. Box 12657 . 0 
University Station " , 
Gainesville, Florida 32604 

J. Preston Prather 
Executive Director 

Committee for the Humanit^s^ in Georgia 

c/o University of Georgia Cei^fer for Continuing 

Education 
Athens, Georgia 30601 

Annette Lew 
* Executive Director 
Hawaii Committee for the Humanities 
2615 5. King /Suite 3H ' 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 



Rpse Bowman 
Executive Director 

The Association for the Humanities in.^aho 
P.O. Box 424 
Boise, Idaho 83701 



Marvin L. Vawter 
Executive DirectQf' 
Illinois Humanities Council 
314 South Neil St., Room 203 
Champaign, Illinois ^ 61820 

Martin Sullivan • 
Executive Director 

The Indiana Committee for the Humanities 
4200 Nonhwestern Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 

Philip L. Shively 
Executive Director 

Iowa Board for Public Programs in the Humanities 

cfo Division of Extension 

C-207 East Hall, University of Iowa 

Iowa City, Iowa 52240 \ 

Marion Cott ' 
Executive Director 

Kansas Committee for the Humanities 

616 Merchants Bank Bldg., 8th and Jackson Streets 

Topeka, Kansas 66612 

h . 

Arthur E. Cunis 

Executive Director - 

Kentucky Humanities Council, Inc. 

206 Breckinridge Hall, University of I^entucky 

Lexington, Kentucky 40506 

David Boileau 
Executive Director 

Louisiana Committee for the Humanities 
Box 12, Loyola University 
New Orleans, Louisiana . 70118 

Mary Sleeper 

gtccutive Director y.. 
aine Humanities Council " 

P.O.Box7«p 

Camden, Maine 04843 
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Maria M, Heyssel 
Executive Director 

Maryland Committee for the Humanities and Public 
Policy . 

Room 307, Maryland Hail, Johns Hopkins University 
34th and Charles Streets ° ^ • 

Baltimore, Maryland 21214 

Nathaniel Reed 
Executive Director 

Massachusetts Foundation for the Humanities and 

Public Policy 
2?7E Whitmore Administration Building 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Mass. 01002 

Ronald Means 
Executive Director 

Department of Continuing Education 

Room 7, Kellogg Center, Mrchigan State University 

East Lansing, Michigan 48824 

Lynn M.Smith */ 
Executive Director 
Minnesota Humanities Commission 
Metro Square , 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 

Cora Norman 
Executive' Director 

Mississippi Committee for the Humanities 
P.O. Box 335 • 
University, Mississippi 38677 

nRoben Walrond . ^ 
Executive Director 

Missouri State Committee for the Humanities, Inc. 
6922 Millbrook Boulevard 
St. Louis, Missouri 63130 

Margaret Kingsland 
Executive Director 

Montana Committee for the Humanities ^ 
University of Montana . 
Missoula, Montana 59801 

Michael J. Holland 
Executive Director 
' Ncbn ika Coiiiniittcc for the Humanities o 
RFD 2, Box65A 
Kearney, Nebraska 68847 

Elmer Cole . 
Executive Director 
Nevada Humanities Committee 
1 101 K Virginia St. ; 
Reno, Nevada 89503 

Miriam L. Murphy 

&etutivc Director ^ • ^ , 

Ncwjerscy Committee the Humanities ^ 
Rutgers Univers% 
137 Church Street 

New Brunswick, N J. 08903 ^ 



Stephen Taylor ^ 
^ccutive Director 

New Hampshire Council for the Humanities 
Box 271 - J, - 

Meriden, New Hampshire 03770 

Allen Gcriach ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Executive Director. 

New Mexico Humanities Council 

300 Scholcs Hall, University of New Mexico 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87131 ^ 

Ronald Florence 
Executive Director 
• New York Council for the Humanities 
326 W. 42nd Street 
NewJTork, N.Y. 10036 , 

« ' 

James Noel. 
" Exec uti ve Direc tor 
Nortl^ Carolina Humanities Committee 
1209 Market Strtct \ 
Greensboro, North Carolina 27403 

Everett Albers ^ 
Eiecutive Director 

North Dakota Cbmmitfte for the Humanities and 

Public Policy 
Box l36i^ickinson State Colle/je 
Dickinson, North Dakota 58601 ^ 

Richard Wood • 
Executive Director 

Ohio Committee for Public Programs in the Humanities 

2199 East Main Street 

Columbus, Ohio 43009 ' - ^ 

JamdsVore < 
•Executive Director 
Oklahoma Humanities Committee 
11018 Quail CftekRoadj 
OkljgLhoma Ci^, Okla. \3i2O 

Charles Ackley 
Executive Director ^ 
Oregon Committee for the Humanities 
1633 S. W. Park Ave. 
Portland, Oregon 97201 



Robert M. Giannetti 

Executive Director 

The Humanities in Pennsylvania, A 

Bucknell University^ 

Lcwisburg, Pennsylvania 17837 



Public Committee 



Thomas Roberts 
Executive Director 

Rhode Island Committee for the Humanities 

86 Weybossct, Room 307 

Providence, Rhode Island 02903 . 

Porter Barron ' 
Executive Director / 
South Carolina Committee for the Humanities 
McCrory BIdg, , 2801 Devine Street 
Columbia, South Carolina 29205 
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Jaric Crater •'■ \ . ' 
Executive Director 

Tenriessce<;ommittec. for the Humanities 
Suite 300, Coleman BIdg. 
3716HillsboroRd. 
Nashville, Tennessee 37215 

John Whalen 
Executivp Director 

South Dakota Committee on the Humanities 
Box 35, University Station ^ • 

Brookings, South Dakota 57006 

Sandra L. Myres 
Execudve Director 

Texas Committee for the Humanities and Public Policy 
P.O. Box 19096, University of Texas at Arlingtpn 
Arlington, Texas 76019 

DelmpntR, Oswald 

Executive. Direc tor * 

Utah Endowment for the Humanities in Public Policy 

34 East F^irst South 

Salt Lake City, Utah' 841 11 

'"^"^ . ^ 

Victor R. Swenson 
.• . ■ 
Executive Director 

Vermont Council on the Humanities and Public Issues 
Grant House , 
P.O. Box 58 ^ ■ ■ 

Hyde Park, Vermont 05655 

Robert Ci Vaughan 
Executive Director 

Virginia Foundation for the Humanities and Public 
Policy 

205 Miller Hall, University of Virginia 
.Charlottesville, Virginia 22903 • 

William* Oliver 
Executive*Director 

Washington Commission for the Humanities 
Olympia, Washington 98505 

Paul Nuchims 
Executive Director 

Comjnittee for Humanities and Public Policy in West 

Virginia, Inc. 
Art Department, West Virginia State College 
Institute, West Virginia 251 12 

Patricia Anderson 

Executive Director • 

Wisconsin Humanities Commission 

c/o State Historical S6ciety of Wisconsin 

816 State Street 

Madison, Wisconsin 53706 

Audrey Cothcrman 
Executive Director 

Wyoming Council for the Hum anities 
Box 3274, University Station 
Laramie, Wyoming 82071 
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• Your state or territorial Bicentennial Commission 
can serve as a reference point for your American Issues 
Forum program planning. Your Bicentennial Commis- 
sions can provide information on the Forum and may. be 
able to provide your group with the Forum film and re- 
lated materials. Many Commissions are active in imple- 



menting Forum-related events. Your Bicentennial Com- 
mission also can inform you of any bicentennial activities 
scheduled f&r your area that have a tie-in with' your 
group's American Issues Fonjm programs. 

^Below arc the add/^sscs and phone numbers of the 55 
state and territorial Bicentennial Commissions! 



ALABAMA ARBC 

State Office Building. Rm. 509 
Montgomery, Alabama 36104 
205/269-7458 

ALASKA ARBC 

840 MacKay Building 
338 Denali Street 
Anchorage, Alaska 99501 
907/274-6051 

AMERICAN SAMOA 
Bicentennial Commission 

• c/o Government House 
Pago Pago, American Samoa 

• 96799 - ^ 
Call Operator 

ARIZONA Bicentennial Com- 
mission 

1807 North Central Avenue 
Suite 108 

Phoenix, Arizona 85004 
606/271-4031 

ARKANSAS BIcenjennial 
Celebration CbmmrttiBe * ; ^ 

Old State House 

300 West Markham Street 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 

501/371-2141 

ARBC OF CALIFORNIA 

1501 Eighth Street 
Sacramento, California 95814 
.916/322-2794 

COLORADO Centennial- 
Bicentennial Commission 

Colorsfdo County Penthouse 
901 Sherman, 'l5th Floor 
Denver, Colorado 80203 
303/573-1876 

CONNECTICUT ARBC 

59 South Prospect Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 06106 
203/547-1776 

DELAWARE AR^C 

P.O. Box 2476 
Wilmington, Delaware' 19899 
302/571-1776 

D.C. Bicentennial Commission 

1025 15th St.. N.W. Suite 80 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
202/393-19/6 

FLORIDA Bicentennial Com- 
mission 

■P.O. Box 10207 ^ 
Tallahassee, Florida 32302 
904/222-1776 

iiEORGfA Commission for the 
National Bicentennial Celebra- 
tion 

1776 Peachtree, N.W. 
Suite 520, South Wing 
Atlanta, Georgia 30309 
404/894-5780 

GUAM ARBC ^ 

c/o University of Guam ' 
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P.O. Box EK 
Agana, Guam 96910 
Call Operator 

^ HAWA^t Bicentennial Com- 
mission 

P.O. Box 2359 
Honolulu. Hawaii 96804 
808/548-4615 
IDAHO ARBC 
210 Main Street 
Boise, Idaho 83702 
208/384-3890 

ILLINOIS Bicentennial Com- 
mission 

410 North Michigan Avenue 
Room 1044 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 
312/793-4581 

INDIANA State Bicentennial 
Commission 

State Office Building. 
Room 504 

Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 
317/633-4217 

lOWA'ARBC 

State HQuse 

D^s'Moines, Iowa 50319 
515/288-8215 

I^NSAS^ABBC 

1518 North Broadway - c - 
Wichita. Kansas 67214 
316/262-7404 

KENTUCKY Historical Events 
Celebration Commission 

Capitol Plaza Towers 
Room 1005 
o Frankfort," Kentucky 40601 

502/564-4^4 

LOUISIANA ARBC 

P.O. 60x 44343' 
. 1 Baton Rouge, Loulsiar*a 70804 
504/389-6752 - 

MAINE State ARBC 

. State House 

Augusta, Maine 04330 
207/289-3220 

MARYLAND Bisentenniar ^ . 
^ Commission 

2525 Riva Road 
Annapolis. Maryland 21401 
301/267-5046 

MASSACHUSEHS Revolu- 
tionary War Bicentennial 
Commlssicn 

10 Tremont Street, Room 64 
Boston. Massachusetts 02108 
617/727-5047 

MICHIGAN Bicentennial 
Commission 

T.M.L. Building. Suite #7 
6425 South Pennsylvania Ave. 
Lansing. Michigan 48910 
517/373-1976 ' 



MINNESOTA ARBC 

The State Capitol 

St. Paul. Minnesota 55101 

612/296-5090 

MISSISSIPPI ARBC 

Department of Archives and 

History: 

P.O. Box 571 

Jagkson, .Mississippi 39205 
601/354-6218 

ARBC of MTsSOURI 

P.O. Box 1776 

Jefferson City, Missouri iB5101 
314/751-3784 

MONTANA ARBC 

Montana Historical Society 
225 North Roberts Street 
. Helena, Montana 59601 . 
406/449-3884 

NEBRASKA ARBC 

Radisson Cornhusker Hotel 
.13th and M Streets . 
Lincoln. Nebraska 68508 
402/346-3400 

NEVADA ARBp 

Capito! Building 

Carson City. Nevada 89701 

702/882-7600 

NEW HAMPSHIRE Bicenten- 
nial Commission 

• 37 Pleasant Street 
Concord. New Hampshire 
. 03501 

603/271-2100 . 

NEW JERSEY ARB Celebra- 
tion Commission 

379 West State Street 
Trenton.^New Jersey 08618 
609/292-6576 

NEW MEXICO ARBC 

141 East de Vargas 

Santa Fe. New Mexico 87501 

505/827-3281 

NEW YORK State ARBC 

Office of State History 
State pdCication Department 
99 Washington Avenue 
Albany, New York 12210 , 
518/474-3931 

NORTH CAROLINA ARBC 

Department Qf Art. Culture 
^nd History 
109 East Jones Street 
Raleigh. North Carolina 27601 
c 919/829-2430 

NORTH DAKOTA Bicentennial 
Commission 

State Capitoi Building 
Room 206 . 

Bismarck. North Dakota 
58501 

•701/224-2424 
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OHIO American Revolution 
Bicentennial Advisory 
Commission 

Ohio Historical Center 
Columbus, Ohio 43211 
.614/466-5803 

OKLAHOMA ARBC 

4040 North Line jin Blvd. 
Suite 107 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
73105 

504/427-2477 

ARliC of OREGON 

P.o: Box 1399 ^ 
Portland, Oregon J/207 
503/229-4805 

PENNSYLVANIA Bicentennial 
Commission 

Wm. Penn Memorial Museum 
5th Floor. 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania " 
17108 

717/787-1976 * 

PUERTO RICO Bicentennial 
Commission <■ 

La Fortaleza 

San Juan. Puerto Rico 00901 
809/724.^3020 

RHODE ISLAND Bicentennial 
Commission 

Old State House 
,150 Benefit St. 
Providence. Rhode Island 
02903 

401/272-1776 

SOUTH CAROLINA ARBC 

P.Or Box 1976 
Columbia, South Carolina 
29202 

803/758-7855 * 

SOUTH DAKOTA ARBC 

State Capitol 

Pierre. South Dakota 57501 . 
608/224-3224 

TENNESSEE ARBC 

31 5 Capitol Towers 
Nashville. Tennessee 37219 
615/741-1774 

ARBC of TEXAS 

Executive Offices 
210 University hf^ll 
Universityof Tei^as at Arlington 
Arlington. Texas 76019 
817/461-1776 

UTAH ARBa 

State Capitol Building 
Suite 403 

Salt Lake City. Utah 84114 
801/328-6026 

VERMONT Bicentenniai 
Commission ^ 

Box 195 

Saxtons River. Vermont 05154 
802/869-2338 
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VIRGINIA Independence 
Bicentennial Commission 

Drawer J r 

Williamsburg, Virginia 23185 
804/229-1607 ^ 

VIRGIN ISLANDS ARBC 

P.O. Box 450 

St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 
00801 

809/774-4343 

WASHiNGTON STATE ARBC 

c/0 Washington State 

Histor-ical Society 
315 North Stadium Way 
Tacoma, Washington 98403 
'206/593-2830 



WEST VIRGINIA ARBC 

1900 Washington Street, East 
Charleston, West Virginia 
25305 

304/348-3610 

WISCONSIN ARBC 

816 State Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 
608/263-1776 

WYOMING Bicentennial 
Commission 

c/o State Archives and 
Historical Department 
Wyoming State Office Building | 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82001 
307/777-7776 
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• Five metropolitan areas in- the United States are. 
being aided by the National Endowment for the 
Humanities to undertaice a series of urban programs 
related to the Forum topics. .Special Forum Committees 
have been designated in each American Issues Forum-City 
to coordinate city-wide Forum programs utilizing media, 
existing continuing education programs, supporting 
materials, and a local discussion format. These programs 
will continue throughout the bicentennial year. ^ 

If your group is located in the vicinity of one of these 
cities, it may be possible for your members to participate 
* in these special programs. Even if these cities are too dis- 
tant for direct participation, you may find that the 
activities they have planned will be useful in arranging 
Forum programs for your organization. Below is a list of 
the five cities and the names and addresses of the Forum 
Corrjmittee chairpersons. . ' 

• San Francisco . ^ 
Dr. J. S. Holliday, Director 

(California Historical Society ; ' 
'2090 Jackson Street 
San Frstncisco, California 94112 
* . ' . ^ ■ , .. 

• Denver^ 

Dr. Robert Wright, Dean - < 
School of Urljan Affairs , , 
Metropolitan State College 
, Denver, Colorado 80204 

« San Antonio 

Mr. Claud Stanush 
P.O. Box 897 ^ 
San Antonio, Texas 78293 

• Chicago • 

Dr. Stanley Katz 
. The Law School 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 

• St. Louis 

Division of Public Programs 
Department of Program Development 
National Endowment for the Humanities 
Washington, £).C. 20506 
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• Programs on Forum topics ancl how they relate to the 
future will be an integral part of the bicentennial activi- 
ties of many of the 4,000 Bicejitennial communities, 
cities, and towns across the country. Bicentennial Com- 
missions in^ these communities have endorsed the Forum 
and are already developing their local programs. For 

^ information on these programs and how your group can 
panicipate, contact the chairperson of your local Bicen- 
. tennial Commission. 

Other Resources 

• The national or international headquarters of your 
organization is a lilcely source of ideas for American Issues 
Forum programs. Many organizations are publicizing the 
F^rum and offering program suggestions irv^heir news- 
letters or other official publications. Some organizations 
will sponsor workshops or conferences based on Forum 

* ^ topics. • 

' The following is%i sampling of the many organizations 
that have developed generaPForum programs: 

" Administration on Aging, Department of Health, Edu- 
catipn and Welfare 

^mcrica^n ^Association of Community and Junior Colleges 

American Association of State Colleges and Universities. . 

American Association of University Women 

American Field Service 

American Library Association 

Camp Fire Girls, Inc.. 
'Kiwanis International 

League of WomeneVoters 

National Assocation of Counties 

National Association of Educational Broadcasters 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

National Conference on Social Welfare 

National Education Association 

National Institute of Senior Centers 
, Toastmastcrs International * 

U. S. Conference of Mayors 

• Your local library, with the guidance of the 
American Library Association, is probably developing 

. American Issues Forum programs. Contact your local 
librarian for information about these programs and how 
your group can participate. 

• The electronic media serving your town are a con* 
ven?cnt source of background information on American 
Issues Forunri topics. Many local stations are developing 
Forum programs to compliment community Forum 
projects. To determine programming plans 'at local sta- 
tions, contact the station manager. , If no programming is 
scheduled, your group might work with the station to 
develop programs -hat could become a springboard for 
community discussions. 

r • Several national magazines have published or will 
publish special bicentennial issues. Anicles in these 
issues, although not prepared with the Forum' in mind, 
may relate to Forum topics. Since these are specid issues, 
V some of which will be collectors items, additional copies ^ 
will most likely be available at a moderate cost, with 
special group rates. Watch your newsstands ^ for these 
bicentennial editions. 
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' SE.CTI0NIV 
RESOURCE LGGATER 



Many of the program suggestions in Section II incor- 
poratc audio-visual materials to stimulate or enrich 
American Issues Forum discussions. Each record, cassette 
tape, and film was selected for its relevance to the topic 
under discussion, as well as its moderate cost and general 

' availability. . ^ ' . 

If you have decided to use any of these resources in 
your American Issues Forum programs, check first to set 
ifjhey are available locally. Your community library or a 
high school, community college, or university library may 
have some of the records and cassette tapes in their hold- 
ings. Many of "these 'institutions also may hav/! 
audio- visual centers that have the films you want or can 
help you obtain them. 

If you plan to renf a film through a distributor, 
remember to place your'reservation well in ad^/ance of the 
' date you plan to ^view it. Most distributors suggest 
placmg reservation^ at least several months in advance. 
When writing to reserve a film, be sure to include alter- 
nate dates and a billing address. If the film you want is 
not available, consult the American Issues Forum. Film 
List of the Educational Film Library Association for altcr- 

«hative titles (see Section III for information on how to 
obtain this list). 

Records 

Air records suggested may be purchased or ordered 
from local record shops. Album numbers are included 
with the record reference in the text. 

Cassette Tapes 

The following c^ettc tapes may be ordered from The 
Center for Cassette Studies, 8110 Webb Avenue, North 
Hollywood, California 91605: 

• A Nation of Immigrants (4862) 

• Pioneer Saga (1511) 

• Urban Slurb (16649) 

• Today's Indian Wars (26823) 

• To Secure These Righii, ^ 1103) 

• "Racial and Ethnic Stereotyping in Amerira'' is a part 
of a 4-cassette set titled ; 'Patterns in Pop Culture*' and 
is available from Aural Press, Division of Instructional 
Communications, Western Michigan University, Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan 49008. Other topics covered in the set 
include American war songs; sexist songs; militancy, 
labor and song; and music of the suffragencs 

Films ' 

All films listed below are I6mm with sound. Rental 
fees are not listed because they' are subject to change. A 
list of distributon follows. ^ • 



• Before the Mountain Was Moved 
59 min. color^l968 

Distributor : Contemporary Films/ McGraw-Hill ^ 

• BillofRighisin Aaion: Freedom of Religion 
^21 min. color 1970 

Distributor: BFA Educational Media' ' 

• ... Blit What If The Dream Comes True? 

52 min. color 1972 

Distributor: Carousel Films, Inc. ! ' 

• Challenge to America: The Role of Education in 

Intergrcup Relations 

25 inin. b & w 

Distributor: Anti-Defamation League of B'nai BVith 

• This Child is Rated X 

53 min. color 1971 
Distributor: Film, Inc. 

• Cities of the Future 
, 25 min. color 1967 

Distributor: Contemporary Films/ McGraw -"Hi II 

• Federalism and Mayor Bingham 
20 n:in. b & w I960 , 
Distributor: International Film Bureau, Inc. 

• Free Press vs. Fair Trial by Jury— The Sheppard Case 

26 rnin. b&w 1969 

Distributor: Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational 
Corp. 

• ■ ■* 

• Freedom to Read 
14 min. Ij&w 

Distributor: Anti-Defamation League of B*nai B'rith 

• Freedom to Speak : People of New York vs. Irving 

Feincr 
23 min. color 1967 

Distributor: Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational 
Corp. 

• Hard Times in the Country 
58 min. color 1970 

Distributor: Indiana University, Audio Visa?] CeQ|er 

• The Huddled Masses 
52 min. color 1972 
Distributor: TimcrLife Films 

. • The Inheritance 
' 52 min. b&w 1965 

^^istributor: Con teriiporary Films /McGraw-Hill 



Inventing a Nation: , The Making of the Constitution 
52 min. color 1-972 ' , ■ '* 

Distributor: Time-Liir Films , • 

Island in America 
28 min. color )972 

Distributor : Anti-Defamation League of B*nai B*rith 

An Island in Time (S-556) 
28 min. color 

Distributor: Association^Stcrling Films 

Jane Kennedy — To Be Free " 
2.7 min. color 1973 

Distributor: Indiana University, Audio Visual Center 

Journalism: Mirror, Mirror on the World? 
52 min. b&w 1968 

Distributor; Indiana University, Audio Visual. (Center 

The Journals of Lewis and Clark 
27 min. color 1965 

Distributor: Encyclopaedia Bri: mica Educational 
Corp. 

Justice Delayed. Justice Denied 

40 min. b&w 197) 

Distributor: Carousel Films, Inc. 

i ^e National Parks : America's Legacy 
2^ min. color 
'/ tributor: Mo.dern Film Rentals 

ThcrNonh American Indian: Treaties Made — 
Treaties Broken ^ 
18 min. color 1970 

Distributor: Contemporary Films/ McGraw-Hill 



Noah From Mexico : Exploration and Heritage ' 
20 min. color 1971 
Distributor : Greenwood Press 

The Ordeal of Woodrow Wilson 

26 min. b&w 1961 
Distributor: Films, Inc. 

A Question of Values 
28 min. color 1972 

Distributor: National Audiovisual Center (GSA) 

The Real West 

51 min. b&w 1961^ 

Distributor: Contemporary Films/McGraw-Hill 

The Silent Spring of Rachel Carson 
54 min. b&w 1963 

Distributor: Con temporag Fi I mf/ McGraw-Hill 

Smalltown, U.5.A. 

27 min. b&w 1965 

Distributor: Films, Inc. ' . 

Storm of Strangers 
27 min. b&w 1970 
Distributor: ACI Films, Inc. 

Surveillance: Who's Watching? 
60 min. b&w 1973 

Distributor: Indiana University, Audio Visual Center 

Tenement 

40 min. b&w 1967 

Distributor: Carousel Films, Inc. 

Wasted Woods (S-562) ^ 
15 hiin. color 

Distributor: -Association-Sterling Films 



ACI Films » Inc. 
35 West 45th Street 
New York, NY 10036 

Anti-Defamation Itague of B'nai B'rith 
315 Lexington Avenue . / 

New York. NY 10016 . 

Association- Sterling Films 
866 Ti^i^d Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 

. BFA Educational Media 
2211 Michigan Avenue 
Santa Monica, CA 90404 

Carousel Films. Inc.; 

1501 Broadway 

N-w York, NY 10036 

Contemporary Films /McGraw-Hill 
1221 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10020 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corp. 
425 Nonh Michigan Avenue 
Chicago. IL60611 

Films. Inc. 

1 144 Wilmette Avenue 
Wilmctte, IL ^0091 



Distributors 



Greenwood Press 
5 1 Riverside Drive 
Wesrpon, CT 06880 

Indiana University 
Audio Visual Center 
Bloomington, IN 47401 

International Film Bureau, Inc. 
332 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60604 

Modern Film Rentals 



WEST: 



MIDWEST: 
SOUTH: - 



NORTHEAST: 



1145 N. McCadden Place 
Los Angeles. CA 90038 
1687.Elinhurst Road 
Elk Grove Village. IL 60007 
412 W. PeachtrecSt.,N.W. 
Atlanta, GA 30308 
315 Springfield Avenue 
Summit, NJ 07901 



National Audiovisual Center (GSA) 
Washington. D.C. 20409 

Time-Life Films 
Time & Life Building 
Rockefeller Center 
New York, NY 10020 
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COURSES BY NEWSPAPER HAS PREPARED A LIVELY AND 
THOUGHT-PROVOKING READER AND STUDY GUIDE THAT 
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FORUM. 
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PREFACE 



The 18 articles in this booklet discuss some of the factors 
that have been influential in the' r^kingof American society 
and that will continue to influence future patterns of de- 
velopment. They fbwis on the peopling of the North 
American continent, the changing configuration of the nac 
tional landscape, the emergence of a politic^ ideology (br a 
free society, and the form^ion of a Cemocratic political 
structure. TheSe articles were originally written for the 
•third Course by Newspaoer, AMERICAN ISSUES 
FORUM I: AMERICAN SOCIETY IN THE MAK- * 
ING, offered in the fall of 1^75. A sequel course, AMERI- 
CAN ISSUES FORUM II, examine/THE MOLDING - 
OF AMERICAN VALUES. 

This thikd Course by Newspaper was prepaied sf)ecifi- 
cally for the American Issues Forum, a national bicenten- 
nial program designed to encourage a dialogue among the 
American people on some of the issues that are fundamen- 
tal to our society. Written by distinguished scholars and 
authors, these articles, appearing weekly iri newspapers 
throughout the country,, illuminate various aspects of the 
monthly Forum topics., * 

Daniel Aaron, Victor Thomas Professor of English and 
American Language and Literature at Harvard University, • 
coordinate^ the course. Serving as assistant coordinators 
were Michael Parrish, Associate Professor of History at 
the University of California, San Diego, and Alien Wein- 
stein. Associate Professor of History and Director of the 
American Studies Program at Smith College. 

Courses by Newspaper, a national program originated 
and adminislered by University Extension, University of 
California, San Diego, develops materials for college-level 
courses. Hundreds of newspapefs^ and participating col- 
leges and universities throughout the countiy coof)erate in 
presenting these courses to the general public. 



. A senes of weekly newspaper articles, wfitten by a prom- 
inent 'faculty/' constitUvw^sthe'Mectures" for each course; 
a supplementary book of readings aiid a study guide are also 
available to interested readers. Finally, colleges within the' 
circulation area of participating newspapers offer the op- 
portunity to meet with local professors and earn college 
dredit. 

The first Course by Newspaper, ''AMERICA AND 
THE FUTURE OF MAN," wasoffered in the fallof 1973, 
funded by grants from the National Endowment for the 
Humanities and a supplementary grant from the Exxon 
Education Foundation. The second course, IN SEARCH 
OF THE AMERICAN DREAM, appwed the foUowing 
year. To date, 350 newspapers and 250 colleges have pre- 
sented tfie courses. Approxin^tely 15 million people have 
read the articles for each course. 

The third Course by Newspaper is fully funded by the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, a federal agency 
created in 1965 to support education, research, and public 
activity in the humanities. The; American Issues Forum 
was also developed under the auspiees of the ^^ational 
Endowment and co-sponsored by the American Revolution 
Bicentennial .Administration. We gratefully acknowledge 
the support of the Endowment for this unique educational 
offering. , 

We also wish to thank United Press International and the 
National Newspaper Association, which cooperated in dis- 
tributing the Articles to participating newspapers across the 
country. - * 

The views presented in these articles, however, are those 
of the authors only, and do not necessarily reflect the views 
of the University of California or of the funding and dis- 
tributing agencies. 
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Intfoducfion 

} . Daniel Aaron 




DANIEL A'ARON, academic coordinator of this 
Course by Newspaper,- was a membeV of the original plan- 
ning group for the American Issues Forum. He is currently 
Victor Thomas Professor in the Department of English and ^ 
American Language and Literature at Harvard University. 
A frequent lecturer abroad. Professor Aaron taught forJ ^ 



more than 30 years at Smith College, where he was director 
of American Studies. From 197M973 he served as Presi-. 
dent of the American Studies Association. Among his many^ 
books are Men of Good Hope, Writers on the Lefi^ and The 
Unwritten War: American Writers and the Civil War. 
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FROM CBNTENNIAL TO BICENTENNIAL 

Daniel Aaron 




^ Corliss engine at the 



Tho B«Qfnan ArcNva 

President^rant (center) starts 
centennial celebration, 1876. 
Many of the questibns aboii natiortaJ purpose that were asked in 
1876 must be aske<^ again today. 



The Philadcipha Exposit.v c>f 1876 marked the official 
opening of tht* nation'' nury celebration, and mil- 

lions of visitors cainc ic vk at^l marvel at the profusion of 
exhibits. In hh centemiial sipeech President Grant re- 

: minded his countrymen of the nation's stupendous progress 
since the days when it was new and partially settled. The 
United States, he assert;jd with pardonable exaggeration, 
now rivaled Europe in the atts and sciences. ''Whilst proud 
of what we have done/' he concluded, ''we regret that we 
have nol done more." 

For those of us today whc think the nalion is morally if 

• not ecQHomically bankrupt, it is worth reccing that many 
Americans in 1876 felt the same way. They worried about 
the economy and labor unrest and wholesale immorality; 
. they gagged at the squalid scandals of the Granladministra- 
tion. Politicians close to the President were being jailed or 
threatened with impeachment. 

The country had already suffered three years of depres- 
sion, and by the Centennial failing bai;ks. falling wages and 
rising unemployment seemed to foreshadow even darker 
days ahead. Then as today the older generation agonized 

'>jver the '* youth, problem'* and '*crime m The streets.*' And 
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what was to be done with the unruly women liberationists, 
demanding the vote, some even threatening to foment a 
rebellion? No wonder many Americans looked longingly 
back to what they believed to be a simpler and less harried 
past. 

**A NATION'S BANQUET" 
America in 1876 had less reason than we? to fear the 
future. Its enormous power would soon dazzle the world. If 
skeptics asked even then how this power would be used, 
few questioned President Grant's boast that the nation 
need no longer defer to the Old Worid. To paraphrase the 
speech of one poetic United States Senator, the tree of^ 
•liberty planted in 1776 was ^'bearing golden fruit," and-a 
grateful people now gathered around its trunk to feast on "a 
nation's banquet." 

The exuberant ceremonial rhetoric inspired by the Cen- 
tennial may seem out of keeping with the tone and mood of 
the Bicentennial. Doubts about the national purpose that 
• troubled a thoughtful minority in 1876*are now shared by 
millions of our contemporaries. The already familiar^ques- 
tions they raised in that year must be asked again. Does the 
safety ot the nation depend upon the character and intelli- 
gence of the electorate? Can or should the states resist the 
pull of controlled federal authority? Will the conviilsions 
resulting from thickening urban populations and bank- 
ruptcy of cities compel a hearing for radical social solu- 
tions? "Truly." said a famous English visitor in 1876, 
'^America has agreat future before her; great in toil, in care, 
and in responsibility; great in true glory if she be guided in 
wisdom and righteousness; great in shame if she, fail." 

A BICENTENNIAL COURSE 

These and other themes will pervade this third series of 
Courses by Newspaper— The American Issues Forum 1 
— on the making oPAmeric an society. The 18 "lectures" or 
articles comprising the Course , have been synchronized 
with the first four topics of the Calendar of the American 
Issues Forum, a national program for the Bicentennial 
year. (A sequeKcourse, American Issues Fonjm U, will 
discuss the molding of American vajues, beginning in 
January). These articles are intended to provoke as many 
questions as possible even if few are fully answered. 

What does it mean to be an American? Why did lUe acute 
American novelist, Henry James, say that being an Ameri- 
can was a "complex fate'"?, Why is the American system of 
^ government still referred to as an 'experiment"? And more 
to the point, why at a time of recession at home and misery, 
hunger, and war abroad should we celebrate the Bicenten- 
nial at oil? Are the American people really interested in 
conducting a national dialogue' about their history, their 
social institutions, their values? Is the Bicentennial merely 
to be a mindless whitewash — an effort to convince the 
unconvinced that all is right with the . Republic? 

It's not hard to understand, for example, why some black 
Americans (as one black journalist put it) aren't "going 
around saying, * wow, great, we were slaves in 1776."' 
National holidays don*t make second-class citizens, white 
9r non-white. . women or men, feel less second-class. His- 
tory offers small consolation for the insulted and the in- 
jured. Yet historical excavation can often put the troubled 
present into clearer perspective. 

2 ^ . . 



yKs we ponder the meaning of the Bicentennial, do we not 
unthinkingly take for granted an important fact: that 
American society— though it limps and coughs and is 
sfJfeckled with warts— stilf functions reaspnably wc]l com- 
pared with most other societies and at a, time when the 
majority of the world population is living under au- 
thontarian rule? If Americans are less enlightened, fair- 
minded, unselfish, and efficient than their flatterers have 
claimed, are they any worse than the rest of what Mark 
rwam called ''the damned human race"? We are the 
beneficiaries and victims of a past we did not create. We 
can't claim credit for the enormous natural resources that ' 
made our country rich and powerful; or for Old World 
institutions that changed and developed jn a New Worid 
setting; or for the honorable achievements of our remote 
and recent forebears. Neither should we be held responsi- 
ble for the foU^ ignorance, shortsightedness, or cruelty of 
dead Americans, -j^-'^ ^ 

The fouii sets of articles to follow during the next four 
months wiU discuss some of the nation's successes and 
failures, not in dry textbook fashion but as living history. 
The authors look back to the earliest days of the Republic 
—and forward into the present and future, singling out 
events from the past in order to illuminate America today. 
They examine what lies behind the taken-for-granted; what 
popular conceptions and misconceptions derive from fact, 
what from myth; what Americans can take pride in as a 
people and wjaat thejf probably regret! 

AMERICANS" 
/ John Higham opens the series. He is concerned with the 
American sense of identity, how successive waves of im- 
migrants gradually coalesced irito^ a people and came to 
think ofthemselves as 'Americans/ In the merging of vari- 
ous nationalities and races, the treatment of Indians and 
black Africans clashed with* the claims of American 
ideologists. Njor were all immigrants considered suitable 
ingredients for the ''Melting Pot.^' And yet, as Professor 
Higham shows, our history is in part the struggle of a people 
to realize its humane ideal of assimilation. 

CHANGING LANDSCAPES ^ 

But America ^yas a land before i^became an idea, a visual 



landscape. The early settlers, English and Spanish set 
about recreating Old World landscapes they were familiar 
with. The process by which a new series of landscapes 
emerged— and the ways in which they reflected the indi- 
viduality, occupations, and social needs of the population 
—is the theme of John Brine kerhoff Jackson's articles. 



MAINTAINING OUR FREEDOMS 

These transformations occurred in a society dedicated to 
a representative form of government and under a Constitu- 
tion, A4an Barth reminds us in the third set of articles, that 
make ''the people" the sovereign. This "root premise of 
the American political experiment," he demonstrates, did 
not remain unchallenged. How four essential types of 
^ freedom— freedom of speech and assembly, freedom of the 
press, freedom from search and seizure,, ana equal protec- 
tion under the laws— have been precariously maintained 
forms the substance of his articles. 

GOVERNMENT AND THE PEOPLE 

Doris Keams, whose series completes the Course, also 
deals with the question of government and popular will She 
addresses herself, however, to the process by which a sim- 
ple, weak, and decentralized government evolved intothe 
powerflil centralized government of today. She traces the 
expansion of presidential po^ver, the effects of technoJogy 
on modem party politics, and qther realities of American 
- political life. 

These articles reveal among other things the personal 
views of their authors— views which many readers may 
violently disagree with. That in itself is not a bad thing, 
since the main purpose of the American Issues Forum is to 
stimulate a nation-wide dialogue and to encourage a fresh 
assessment of American ideas and institutions. Nothing is 
more futile anci, in the long run, more harmfiilthan unreflec- 
tive complacency or unreflective r^e. 
.:_Our turbulent history can be instructive. It furnishes 
•excellent examples: of what can happen when ugly passions 
get out of hand. It also reveals how herpically— and with 
what energy and resolution— a sometimes foolish and 
forgetful people have faced their crises. 
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; / Unit I 

A NATION OF NATIONS 

John Higham 




JOHN HIGHAM is the John Martin Vincent Professor 
of History at Johns Hopkins University. He previously 
taught at UCLA, Rutgers, and the University of Michigan, 
where he was Moses Coit Tyler University Professor and 
Chairman of the Program in American Culture His 
Strangers in the Land: Patterns of American Naiivis ::. 
1860-1925, won the Dunning Prize of the American History 



cal Association: his " a book on imi Send These 

To Me ' Je *\'s and Other i m mi grants in * rha n A merica, w as 
pub! shcG this year. His etcher books r.ci^iv^c The Recon- 
strur ior. oj Am ru -'istory, History, ano ^*'riting Ameri- 
can Hirtory: Essuys ^n Modern Scholarship. Professor 
Mighirn lecently scr-*d is President of thi Organization of 
Ar:ci:can Kistcriaru 
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2. BECOMING AMERICANS: THE CRUX OF UNITY 

John Higham 




Wide World Photos 

Albert Einstein and daughter Margot (right) take oath of citi^ehst^p in New Jersey court. Octot^r, 1940. 

Amencans have often viewed their country, Aith its institutions rooted m freedom, as an asylum for the oppressed. 



During the uproar Dvcr WaiLMgalc. foreigners \^crc bat- 
tled and- ania/cd by the passions aroused in the United 
Stales b> otllcial wrong-doing. In other parts of the world 
people look for granted a measure of corruption and abuse 
- of power on the part of their rulers. The' indignation of 
^ Americans seemed, by contrast, naively idealistic if not 
' downright hypocritical. **You don't have a country over 
there." a Gerrnan-based diplomat exclaimed, "you have a 
huge chljrch/' 

There \sas a touch of truth to that light-hearted comment. 
It pointed up the strong vein of idealism in American poli- 
tics, the national habit of looking upon government as a 
"sacred trust ' and of holding elected otllcials as the ste\^- 
ards of that trust. '* I he American/' said the philosopher 
C^eorge Saniayana, "is an idealist working in matter." 

Fnmi the v'er\ Ixrginning. through all of the materialisin 
and cvnicism and selt^-inierest in American life, has run a 
sense i^t universal niission a:ul a genuine reverence tor the 
sy-nKds of that mission: the Declaration of Independence, 
the Stauie of Liberty, the Supreme Court, the otllce of the 
FVesident. '^Ihe I'nion," said Ralph Waldo bmerson. "is 
part of the leligion of this people." 

A C IVIL RKLHilON 

> et no Americar^ associated the United Stales witfi "a 
church." Americans have thought of their coimtr\ as a 
melting pot. a salad boui. a magnet, a fortress, an as\ him, a 
caravan, and especially as a "promised land." I he\ have a 
"civil religion" \vith prophets, sym'bols, even rituals, but 
no established church. Indeed, this "civil religiiwi" arose in 
large measure to Like the place of a church. 

T he settlements out oWk hich the Lniteii Slates cmLMged 
exisleil longbetoie an\ consciousness of an Amenc.m mis- 
si(>n or iilentily: ami u hal those settlements had in cnmniim 
abiue all else u as .their jealous localism, their disf ^ist o\' 
retmue. consi^liilaled pouer, their determination to main- 
tain then ou n partijulai liberties. Scattered over I '^MO miles 
of the AtlaiUic.CiMsi. the I nghsh colonies in the I Nth cen- 



tury were separated trom one another to a degree hard to 
imagine today. He\v people travelled from one province to 
another, Little news passed hetv^een them. 

Most colonists also felt remote from their own provincial 
capital. While colonial assemblies* continually »hamrt!ered 
, away at the power of royal governors and London ofTicirils, 
within each colony towns and districts that were relatively 
distant from the centers of trade felt the same distru,st for 
the more cosmopolitan tt)wns. In Massachusetts, for ex- 
ample, the principal political issues in the early !8th century 
were foughfout betv^een a "country party** which stood for 
local rights and a "court' party.** which rallied aro'und a^yal 
authorities. In its anti-centralism, "country party** beliefs 
helped tt. spark the revolutionary movement because in 
every colony the revolutionary impulse sprang from a pro- 
foimd suspicion of concentrated, centralized power. No 
\M)nder it took \<elloveradecade bet*ore the patiu^lsof 1776 
could bring themselves (only w ith great tliftlcult i and reluc- 
tance) to create a genuinely national government. As for a 
national church, the very notion ofone made them shudder. 



A I Ml Y OF IDKAS • 

Still from these thirteen isolated, fnulually suspicious 
little societies a nation was born. What tied it ttigether? 
What enabled these quarrelsome populations to transform 
their temporary alliance against I-nglish power into a per- 
manent union'.' Dt^mination by a ruling oligarchy or an 
energetic gi>vernment ' 

These tlid not exist in and the Revolution was 

generalK thought to have spaied America tVom the tyranny 
ol either. .\n integiated economic system'.* I hal remained 
lar in the futuic. Identillcation \^ith a common national or 
religious origin.' I ngland and its established church were 
u hat .Americans had t'ebelleil against. I o .m extt aordinary 
ilegree the > oting Amer ican republic ilepended for iinilv on 
ihe miense commitment <W its people ti\ a set o!" general 
iili:.ts. 
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The ideology that gave the Amerieans their identity and 
sense of common purpose was linked to4he*special charac- 
ter of the political system that emerged from the American 
Revolution. Americans-— or, at least, their spokesmen 
— believed that thfe hew republic was created to benefit all 
mankind — ^to teach the world a lesson in power. Americans 
thought that, by basing governmental power entirely on the 
sovereignty of the people, and by dividing Ithat power so 
that one portion balanced and checked another, they had 
discovered how to establish universal liberty but within an 
orderly social framework. ^ 

Americans saw themselves as missionaries, appointed to 
demonsti;ate the superiority of this new scheme of govern- 
ment. Their . sense of mission helped to produce a kind of 
unity that did not require the dense social fabric, homo- 
geneous population, or imposing structure of authority 
which other nations rested upon. In the absence of all these, 
the new American ideology raised to the level of universal 
principle the dispersion of power that characterized Ameri- 
can life and institutions. / 

DANGEROUS ILLUSIONS 

Any nation that sees itself incarnating an idea sets an 
exalted standard for itself. It may achieve much. Yet it also 
risks falling captive to dangerous illusions. In American^ 
history three illusions have repeatedly disfigured our 
ideological goals. y 

First, an ideology — even one that is pledged to liberty * 
— tends toward orthodoxy. Strictness of beljef easiiy be- 
comes a test of membership in the community. Unavoid- 
able differences of interest or attitude are magnified into 
fundamental principles; opposition is seen as heresy. The 
party struggles of the jeffer^onian period resounded with 
fierce charges of disloyalty on both sides, and Jefferson 
himself dealt ruthlessly with opponents whom he suspected 
of spreading subversive doctrines. 

Si.'^ce then, almost eVery major national crisis has 
spawned its self-appointed saviors to ferret out the corrup- 
ters bf the republic. Ideological fervor also accounts for the 
habit of calling undesirable people or attitudes ''unAmeri- 
can," a kind of exclusiveness without parallel in other 
democratic societies. 

Second, ideok>gies create illusions about the course of 
history. Characteristically, an idebtogy predicts the victory 
under specified conditions of its true believers. It endows 
them thereby with a powerful sense of destiny. Just as 
Marx's assurances of the inevitable triumph of the pro- 
letariat gave communist movements enormous leverage. 



the confidence of 19th century Americans^at their country 
was the spearhead of history probably contributed much to 
the scale and energy of westward expansion and economic 
growth. • . 

On 'the other hand, where identity depends heavily on 
ideology the failure of prophecy can be highly demoralizing. 
Consider the cynicism and disillusion that afflicted the 
"Lost Generation" after the First World War, when the 
promises of Woodrow Wilson turned to ashes. Notice.3lso 
the bitter hatred of America another idealistic generation 
felt in the 1960s when the illusions of the Cold, War col- 
lapsed. At such times a society that has inve:ited heavily in 
ideals begins to come apart. ^ 

Third, and perhaps most fateful, an ideology engenders a 
false sense of universality. It claims that the values of its. 
adherents can and should prevail eveiy where. It confuses 
Mts own aspirations vith the world's. It fails to recognize 
how these aspirations have been shaped by a unique history 
and physical environment. George Bancroft, the first great 
historian of the'United States, wrote.as an ideologist when 
he declared: ''Our country stands ... as the realisation of 
the unity of the human. race." 

A PRAGMATIC TEMPER" 
'In many ways the ideological strain in American culture 
"' has betfn offset,^ perhaps fortunately/ by a hard-headed 
practicality. Our so-called "pragmatic temper" has fre- 
quently blunted the sharp edge of ideological conflict, facili- 
j tated compromise, and helped Americans to accommodate 
I ideal and reality. Abrahan>. Lincoln's central role in Ameri- 
/ can experience stems from his ability to defend ardently and 
articulatfe the pivotal beliefs of the republic while never 
losing sight of the practical and the possible. Lincoln was 
pre-eminently the "idealist working jn matter." 

Yet Lincoln too shared the pervasive American illusion 
of universality. According to our civil religion, America^ 
institutions were rooted in freedom and'the nation divinely 
chosen to provide a model to the world. This belief ob- 
scured the facts. The Founding Fathers had not practiced it 
in their dealings with black and red races. 
In drafting their case against royal authority, they ad- 
* dressed themselves specifically to Europeans and drew 
upon a predominantly English cultural heritage. "Free- 
dom" principles did not ^oply to other races. The failufe of 
the Founders to include all men^in their charter of human 
rights turned out to be a fatal oniission. As we shaU.see in 
the upcoming article, it stimulated (lie growth and defense 
of racism. . 
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THE GREAT MIGRATIONS 

John Higham 




Revelations of a Steve Smuggler by Capt. Richard Drake 

Scene in the hold of the "Bkx)d-Stained Gloria, " 

Millions of Africans were brought to America in the 18th century as part 
of the largest forced migration in history 

Americans are an ama-zingly migratory people. Slalisli- 
^cians tell us that one out of five moves every year, and 
historians studying I9thcentur\ towns and neighborhoods 
often find that most of the people counted at one census 
have left before the next. Apparenlly no other modem, 
supposedly settled country has been so persistently 
restless. 

In this vast. Unending tlu.x, six major movements stand 
out before our own time. These were, in the order of their 
inception: ( 1 ) the transit of peopl/we call Indians, perhaps 
30,0()() years ago, across a land bridge that linked northeast 
Asia with Alaska and thence southward through the 
AmericasMZ) the settlement of something like UXMXXl Hng- 
Iish along the Atlantic coast in the 17th century: C) an ^ 
enormous slave trade, which carried millions of Africans to 
British North America, lart^ely in the 18th century: (4) an 
emigration in the ISth century of northern Huropean Pro- 
test^ms, chiefiv from Ireland, Scotland, and the German 
RKineland, most of them in the status of indentured serv- 
ants: (5) the migration of 'whites and blacks westward 
across the North Americancontinent from the ISthcentury 
to the 20th: 16) the convergence on the United States, 
between 1 820 and 1930, of approximately 35, 00(),0(X) people 
from allquarters of Europe and large parts of Asia and the 
Western hemisphere.- 

THE FIRST AMERICANS 

The earliest -arrivals, the Indians, had almost nothing to 
gain and everything to lose from their encounter with the 
later comers. A people lung isolated from contact with 
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other races, the eastern w oodland Indians depended on the 
prowess of their men as hunters aniw.arriors. Inevitably, 
violence was the predominant theme in their relations with 
the incoming w hites, w ho preempted land and stimulated a 
destructive fur trade. Over a span of two and a half cen- 
turies from the 1620s to the ..1870s, Indians fought whites 
and often were draw n by w hites into intensified conflicts 
with one another. Regularly, demoralization followed 
defeat. 

Yd the worst efTects of the white invasion flowed not 
from war orotherconscious depredations but fromdisease. 
The native races of the western hemisphere had noexperi- 
.ertce with or immunity to such European and African dis- 
eases as small pox, measles, tuberculosis, malaria, yellow 
fever, typhoid, or typhus. Their devastation was incalcul- 
able. Some recent estimates suggest that the native popula- 
tion north of the Rio Grande River may have amounted to 
as much as 10:(X)0,000 in the time of Columbus. 

Within the United States a relentless decline reduced 
' their numbers to a low point, in 1900, of 237,000. Since then, 
Indians have made a vifc,^.ous biological recovery, only to 
discover 'hat the poor land remaining to them cannot sup- 
port a growing p^^pulation. So the Indians— America's 
poorest minority— are on the move again, this time into the 
cities. Meanwhile various groups are. pushing to restore 
tribal lands and Indian self-respect. 

IMPORTED AFRICANS 

The Africans who were imported in the 17th and I8th 
centuries enjoyed certain advantages over Indians in co-^ 
ing. with Englishmen. For one, the Africans had more 
resistance to many of the diseases that ravaged the Indians.' 
For another, a largej^percentage of Africans tKan Indijihs 
were agriculturalists w hose respect for farming as a way of 
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life matched that of the English. Finally, the total uprooting 
of i^^ricans from their homelands, followed by a helter- 
skelter dj^persion in the New World, j)ulverized their tribal 
identities— compelled them to adapt to new circumstances 
and allegiances. Native Americans, by contrast, clung in- 
flexibly to their own.way of life. Africans, by their ability to 
^survive as farm laborers in the English colonies, made 
possible the enormous growth of slavery in North America. 

In 1808*Congress prohibited further importation of 
slaves into the country. Since the immigration of whites 
continued, the proportion of the total population classified 
as Negro gradually declined. It fell from 22 per cent in 1770 
to 14 per cent in 1 860 and reached a low point of 9.6 per ce nt 
in 1930. In absolute numbers, however, the black popula- 
tion grew prodigiously throughout the slavery era. The 
health and fertility of American slaves were such that they 
increased almost as rapidly as the white Americans and 
much faster than the people of any European country. 

SLAVERY'S AFTERMATH 

After the closing of the slave trade, perhaps the most 
trying time for American blacks was from 1890 to 1940, long 
after emancipation, when^the hopes the Civil War raised 
had largely collapsed. Befor^the War the inhumanity of 
slavery was sometimes softenea^mewhat by paternalistic 
attitudes. Though coerced and regimented, though bought 
and sold, slaves v ere commonly reg^irded as part of their 
ownefs extended family. 

After emancipation, especially during the Radical Re- 
construction years, blacks gained new educational oppor- 
tunities and a substantial measure of political power as well. 
But by the 1890s the gains were stopped or rolled back. 
' Rigid barriers of segregation cut across the closer relations 
of an earlier day. Blacks were disfranchised, excluded from 
public office, ghettoized, pushed out of skilled trades, re- 
duced to the most abject poverty in the rural SoutK and in 
many areas forced into a posture of cringing servility. ^ 

The crowning atrocity of this terrible era in race rela- 
tions — the event it has burned most deeply in our collective 
memory— was the lynching parly. From 1892 to 1904 more 
than 100 lynchings occurred every year. The oustanding 
Afro-A'merican^.leader, W.E.B Du Bois. once saw a 
victim's black fingers displayed in a butcher shop. 

LAND-HUNGRY STRANGERS 

The Africanimigration to^ Virginia. Maryland and 
Carolina had hardly begun when another great influx of 
strangers swelled the JEnglish colonies. Comparatively few 
Englishmen ventured overseas in the late 1 7th and early 
18th centuries. The growth of the middle colonies depended 



on a new migration from Ireland, Germany and Scotland at 
the same time that Africans were pouring into the plantation 
societies farther south. Pennsylvania especially welcomed 
these poor, land-hungry foreigners. Pushing inland in 
search of cheap land, these Irish, Germans, Scots and 
Scotch Irish settled territories which later joined the Union 
in its earliest decades. As they moved west, however, they 
avoided areas where slavery was being introduced. The 
westward movement became a competitive struggle be- 
^ tween two social systems, one based on free labor, the other 
on slave. The strong current of European immigration, 
flowing to the free states, gave them a decisive advantage in 
that struggle. A recognition that the spread of slavery could 
no longer keep pace with an inexhaustible tide of immigra- 
tion did much to drive the South toward secession. 



THE SIXTH WAVE 

Immigration to the new American nation in the 19th 
century became so voluminous and diverse that it deserves 
a distinct place in history. Whereas the non-English immi- 
grants of the 1 8th century originated overwhelmingly in 
: Protestant cultures that) were not vastly different from 
England's, America after 1 82a became the destination of * 
people torn loose from' more and more disparate back- 
grounds. So large a proponion of these newcomeis were 
Catholics that by the middle of the 19th century the Roman 
• Catholic Church was our biggest single denomination. ( 

Another part of the migration was Jewish, arising first 
from Germany, then in far greater numbers from eastern » 
Europe. Not only religioift but' also national and racial 
differences multiplied, until much of the United States had 
become a patchwork of dozens of different ethnic groups.. 
Other developing countries attracted large-scale immigra- 
tions, but none gathered Its, people from so many different 
sources. 

A harsh immigration|restriction law in 1924'brought this 
sixth great folk movementof American history substan- 
tially to a close . But the reduction of foreign immigration to 
a relatively low level does not end the epic of American 
migrc ions. For example, by closing tfie nation's gates to 
cheap immigrant labor. Congress in*the 1920s gave new 
impetus to a growing exodus^of blacks from the rural South. 
Immobilized in previous decades because immigrants 
preempted the opportunities* in the cities, blacks now^ 
surged northward in quest of the unskilled jobs that immi- 
grants no longer monopolized. 

Thus the tidal movements of a restless people continually 
assume new f^^rms. but each is shaped by tKose that have 
gone before. 
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4. OUT OF MANY, ONE: PATTERNS OF ASSIMILATION 



John Higham 




Culver Pkrtu res, Inc. ' - 

Immigrants in New York City's S>wer East Side,about 1900. 

^ Miflions of immigrants sought new opportuhities in the United States and 
they. were graduany assimilated into American 6ociety^ « 

are the Romans of the modern world/' observed 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, **the great assimilating people." 
Holmes' complacent comparison reminds us that the 
United States succeeded, asbniy Rome had vi^n-j; before, in^ 
opening opportunities to an Extraordinary s arkiy of peo- 
' pies on the basis of a common citizenship r?nj ; -".'ngle civic ^ 
ideal. .Yet the comparison has a negative side too. Neither 
Rome nor America-became as nil-embracing or as tolerant 
as officiahofators and poets declared them to be. 

The concept of the United Stater, as a universal nation — a 
neW Rome destined to unify mankind — was a product of 
the American Revolution. To help justify their itrcak with 
Enfeland, some Americans began defining themselves as a 
cosmopolitan people, no longer English. " Here individuals 
of all nations are melted into a new race of men!"* declared a 
visiting Frenchman, with breatn-takJng assurance. Thus, 
the assimilation of diverse ethnic groups into something 
called *American' became an ideological imperative. 

THE MAKING OF AMERICANS 

Throughout the i^th century, a graduaF intermi.xture of, 
northern European Yankee eleme^nts went forward. New 
Englanders in upper New York state ceased to despise the 
old Dutch settlers. The descendants of the French in New 
Rochelle and elsewhere lost their national pe^culiarities. 
And by the end of the century comic magazines no longer 
portrayed the Irishman as a drunken lout with the face of a 
gorilla. * , 

The sofleningof hostilities was partly the result of greater 
familiarity. What Yankee Rrotestant,' for example, could 
observe the ^Irict sexual morality of Iris^atholics and still 
believe lhal horrible orgies were goirig on in nunneries? 
Familiarity, however, is only a first step in. assimilation. 
Carried further, it called for real effort on the part of the 



newcomers. To be fully accepted ;u\i Amencan. the im- 
migrant had to keep moving; he had to mcvt: up the 
economic and social ladders. 

Though most immigrants never reached beyond rhe bot- 
tom rung,, the struggle for advancement brought material 
gains and, in the next generation especially, a vx ider social 
acceptance. As early as the 1830s, a German iinmigrant, 
John Jacob Astor, was the richest man in America. Fifty 
years later his grandson's wife, Mrs. William Astor, stood 
out as the most prominent of the great ladies who decided 
who really belonged to "high society" in New York. The 
Irish met more resistance. Nevertheless, by the 1880s, 
some of the biggest American cities had Irish Catholic 
mayors and millionaires. These were atypical cases, be 
sure, but they encouraged the modest progress and accom-. 
panying assimilation of vast numbers of humbler people. 

THE SCHOOL AS **MELTING POT" 

The older Anglo-Americans generally believed that as- 
similation was a simple process, essentially political apd 
cultural, rattier than social and economic. Such absorption, 
they believed, required no great effort on anyone's part, 
least of all that of native Americans, Was not the United 
States founded on an idea so universally attractive that no . 
reasonable person could refuse it? Assimilation would fol- 
low naturally from espousing the American idea. 
> To pr 'pagate and enforce that idea, only ont institution 
seemed necessary in the 19th century: the common school. 
The, early enthusiasm of Americans for public education 
reflected their trust in the school as the place'where wHite 
children of many different backgrounds would be received 
in*o a unifying national faith. 

In theory "ATfferica was, as Lincoln said at Gettysburg;' 
"conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are createdequal." In practice it was assumed to be 
a white man's country. Blacks were permitted only a 
limite^ degree of assimilation. Indians were officially 
treated as foreign nations. Orientals were feared and mixed 
. breeds despised. In order to reconcile American practice 
with the universalism of American ideology, it was neces- 
sary to believe that non-whites were less than fully human. 
Thus, paradoxically, an ideptogy of freedom sharpened the 
racism the new nati on j ptferited from its first settlers. 

From an early date, however, men and women of good 
will have striven — sometimes wisely, sometimes foolishly, 
s^;!uetimes successhilly, more often not — to bring the 
nation's practice closer to its theory. One initiative came 
fr iin eastern humanitarians and churchmen, who were ap- 
palled by the cruelty of the American frontier. Protestant 
and Catholic missionaries worked throughout the I9t,h cen- 
tury to civilize the Indians and so integrate them into white 
society. ; • ' • 

A few so-called 'civilized'' tribes succeeded in'adapting 
to white ways until they fell victims to white rapacity; the 
majority could not. But assitnilation became the official 
U.S. policy in the later !9th century. After the Indian wars 
ended,' the Dawes Act (1887) proposed to break up the 
reservalions and transform the Indians into individual, 
property-owning citizens. 

p:mancipation 

Before integrating eiihor Indians or blacks wa^'s feasible. 
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their dominion by force, whether through war or through 
slavery, had to end. For blacks'the long road toward full 
assimilation began with emancipation. Around the end of 
the 48tlTi century the northern states abolished slavery. 
Several decades later, in 1831, William Lloyd Garrison 
launched a fiery propaganda campaign for immediate aboli- 
tion everywhere. In the abolitionist movement escaped 
slaves, such as Frederick Douglass, and other free blacks 
worked with whites. Afro-Americans comprised, for ex- 
ample, the great majority of the original subscribers to 
Garrison's newspaper. Although many abolitionists were 
act thomselves free of prejudice, the most courageous of 
them iuuked beyond mere emancipation and insisted/or the 
firs! rime ir American history on eradicating every form of 
• liN." ination, ■ 

"jcanl progress in this direction followed the Civil 
War the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments extended the protection of the Constitution to blacks 
as well as whites. But many decades passed before these 
guarantees were widely enforceable, and the movement 
toward assimilation received in the period from 1890 to 
1940 — **the segregation eraV — a tremendous setback. 

As we have already noted, the segregation and debase- 
ment of blacks reaclici^ irA extreme in those decades. At the 
same time other groups in the population- were treated in 
similar ways. Orientals, Jews, southern and eastern Euro- " 
peans, and Mexicans were declared incapable of assimila- 
tion and hence a menace to American society. A climax of 
sorts arrived in 1942 when 1 10,000 Japanese, two-thirds of 
them native-bom citizens, were hustled off to concentra- 
tion camps without the slightest evidence of subversive 
intent on the part of any. 

Why did a pattern of exclusion become so far-reaching in 
th? early 20th century? Why did f ars of ethnic and racial 
intermixture become so intense? No single explanation^ 
makes sense of the lynchings, riots, voting prohibitions, 
restricted covenants, and other discriminations of those 
years. Nonetheless, all of them seem in some way con- 
nected with the strains a decentralized nation had to Un- 
dergo in becoming an urbanized, industrialized world 
power. 
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As individual freedom' and local lij^erty seemed to be 
slipping away, the faith of many Americans in assimilation 
was gravely shaken. The underlying strain showed even in 
the efforts of minority spokesmen to refurbish traditional 
ideals by describing the Unitea States a . a great melting 
pot. The very image, invented by a Jewish playwright in 
1908, suggested a fiery cauldron in a smoking industrial 
furnace. Inevitably, critics declared that the melting pot 
was boiling over. 



SURVIVAL OF THE IDEAL 

Despite the strains, the traditional ideal has survived. 
Assimilation not only continued, it became more powerful 
than ever before. The sweeping prejudice of the earl" 20th 
century actually speeded the as:similation it opposed, De- 
termined to prove that they 'vere Americans, almost every 
minority group concentrated fleuely on breaking ifut of 
ethnic ghettos and moving into the mainstrearr. of American 
life. 

Sons and daughter*^ of the newer immigrants from south- 
em and eastern Europe led the way. Most of them got better 
jobs and educations than their parents had. Suppressing 
distinctive accents and mannerisms, ihey fled from the 
slums to the neat and colorless suburbs. By the 1950s east- 
ern European Jews, Italians, Greeks, and Japanese were 
substantially repeating the earlier experience of <he Ger- 
mans and Irish. 

M($reover, the international struggle against totali- 
tarianism gave their common drive for acceptance a wider 
significance. Following Worid War II, a new awareness of 
the stake all Americans have in an open society produced at 
last a powerful legislative and judicial attack on all forms of 
radial separation. 

As the legal barriers came down^ Americans again 
turned, as they had in the 19th century, to the public school 
to fulfill at last ihe promise of American life. When the 
Supreme Court in 1954 ordered an end to educational seg- 
regation, the American pubj^c .school faced its ultimate te.st. 
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5. WHO IS AN AMERICAN? 



John 




"iEvery Dog " (No Distinction of Color) "Has His Day " 
Red Gentleman to Yefbw Gentleman, 'Pale face fraid you crowd him out 
as he did me. ' ^ • ^ 

Cartoonist Thomas Nast comments on the anti-Chinese 
.sentiment of the 1870s. Not all races have been included in 
American democracy. 

What has assimilation cost us, so far as we have yet 
attained it? How much further should it go? In previous* 
articles, we considered the enormous mixingof peoples that 
occurred m America between the 1 8th century and the 
mid-20th and we saw how . a national ideal of universal . 
freedom promoted the mixing. 

That any sort of r^^s^milation exacts a price, no one can 
doubt. Irf the experie ce of individuals it gieant at, the very 
least a transfer of loyalties: a surrender of one allegiance ' 
. (whether it be to village, church, king, or clan) and the 
adoption of another. This in itseJf'-^s often painful. The old 
loyalty, invested with all the warmth of a familiar past, must 
yield to in abstract one^-some words on a piece of paper, 
which might o^ might not come true. Even if they did, the 
new American usually found himself wrenched from famil- 
iar moorings, plunged into far more change than he had 
expected. 

ASSIMILATION'S PRICE 

The new loyalty demanded new ways of speech, of dress, 
of behavior, perhaps even a new name. Befqre long the 
newcomer might feel the deepest foundations of his or her 
identity giving way. Before World War I a Jewish immi- 
grant wrote of his early experience in New York: ''The 
very clothes I wore and the very {bod I ate had a fatal effect 
on my religious habits. A whole book could be written on 
thejnfluence of a starched collar and a necktie on a man 
who was brought up as I was." / 

The strain told severely on family relation^oo. An im- 
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migrant piight work two or three years to bring his bride or 
sweetheart to the New World, only to discover when she 
arrived that centuries of social evolution now separated 
them. Divorce or psychological breakdown 9flen followed. 
Strife between generations was even more common andjust 
as devastating. 

The newcomer's children learned a brassy, self-im- 
portant Americanism in the streets and the public schooL 
The more quickly they adapted to the new environment, the 
more stultifying the stodgy old ways, of their pafent^ 
seemed. Little wonder that the foreign-bom mother, unable 
to speak English,, scorned by her children, sometimes be- 
trayed by her husband, was a doomed and tragic figure^ in 
many an immigrant novel. 

As tfiese family difficulties suggest, assimilation from the 
standpoint of an • :• lic minority can be a species of disloy- 
alty. When. men ■ : of the minority break away from the 
.community that has formed them to seek fulfillment in a 
wider world, they tear the fabric of personal relations and 
' wea!;2n.what remains of the ethnic community. 

Anierica, let us remember, assimilation has been 
achieved through migration and social advancement. Since 
th ■ bolder, more enterprising, more gifted members oY a 
gioup have more opportunity thart.othecs to leave, a high 
rate of assimilation can deprive an ethnic group of its ablest 
young people, its future leaders. We read often of the **con- 
' tnbutions" or the **gifts" that outstanding ethnics have 
brought to American culture. But many such people have 
ignored theirown origins. They should be counted as a loss 
to the groups from which they spring. 
Within the various segments of the American population, 
. conservatives have long warned their fellow ethnics against 
the corrosive effects of assimilation. One of the most elo- 
quent was the Seneca chief. Red Jacket. To a Christian 
missionary he observed that the Great Spirit had put a great 
difference between his red and Ijis white children. If He had 
^ intended the Indians to have the religion of the whites. He . 
would have communicated it to their forefathers long ago. 
Let each race hold to its own way of life under penalty of 
divine displeasure! ^ 

Equally suspicious of assimilation, immigrant churches 
. and synagogues labored to maintain the l^n^uage and c us- 
toms of their parishioners, convinced that those who lose 
their nationality are in danger of losing their fahh and 
character. 

ASSIMILATION'S PROBLEMS 

A casfr.against assimilation can also be made from the 
general American point of view. No one reaUy knows how 
much, intermixture of previously unrelated cultures can be 
described as an improvement in, or addition to, the'codntry 
as a whole. Up to a point assimilation surely enriches,* 
stimulates, and widens the **rriainstream.'* Beyond that 
point, it may foment more problems th^i^^ a society can 
handle. When the mingling of peooles raises the Jevel of 
violenc^ too high or intensifies too much the competition 
for limited resources, it becomes unaccept:;ble. 

IT assimilation blends indiscriminately too many cultural 
ingredients, all may lose their flavor in a hodgepodge that 
satisfies no taste. In the early 20th century most native-bom 
Americans thought that all of these things were happening. 
Losing confidence in assimilation, they imposed sharp re- 
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strictions on immigration and erectedother discriminations 
against rising minorities. 

In the micjst of this tumult, a young philosopher, Horace 
Kallen, formulated the objections to assimilation in demo- 
cratic terms. Kallen argued that Resisting assimilation can 
be inoi«.than a narrow pursuit of self-interest on the part of 
a beleagiieVed group. By resisting assimilation all elements 
can realize freely their various potentialities. Every Ameri- 
can ethnic group should strive to perfect its own special 
heritage, because the true spirit of American democracy is 
the.right to be differem. Kallen thought that a general rec- 
ognition of what he-called **cultural pluralism" would re- 
store harmony vyhile encouraging diversity. Litfle heeded 
when propounded in 1915, pluralist ideas have increasingly 
•shaped our thinking on ethnic problems. 

For som^ of ^ fr:^ pluralists* claims, our history offers 
substantial "suppt>;t. American democracy relied ffom the 
-outset on a sepai*ation and division of powers. Through the 
system of checks and balances, politick pluralism was built 
into the Consthution\ Moreover. Americans counted on a 
mulrtplicity of self-sustaining churches' as the main guar- 
antee of religious freedom. Consequently, the American 
ideology, the very basis of national, unity, legitimates 
diversity. . 

In a sense cultural, pluralists were only asking that the 
traditional association of liberty with a dispersion of power 
should reach beyond religion and politics. It should become 
a guiding principle for American culture and society. 

Paradoxically, the amazingly rapid advance of assimila- 
tion in the 1940s and 1950s made pluralism seem more and 
more desirabfe. As the wdrst injustices of the early 20th 
century were redressed, people of every ethnic background 
were swept up in the pursuit of adluence. A disturbing 
vision of the consequences of assimilation formed in sensi- 
tive minds. ' 

In obliterating differences, perhaps even becoming col- 
orblind, were we moving into a worldof grey uniformity in 
which everyone would kpl rootless and powerless? Every 
for\\'ard step toward fuller integration enlarged central- 
ized power and bureaucratic impersonality. Every victory 



for assimilation aroused new yearnings for a return* to 
ethnicity. . c 

ASSIMILATION AND PLURALISM 
At the outset we p<^sed the question, how far should 
assimilation go?Ty53w the question has turned into its oppo- 
site: how different and divided can we be? In ^jractice, 
pluralism has revealed harsh features Kallen's idealistic 
interpretation failed to notice. Kallen assumed that cultural 
differences can be preserved^without perpetuating in- 
equalities. We now know that ethnic groups are unequal in 
their cultural resources as well as the social and economic 
standing of their members. Accentuating their differences 
can serv^ to reinforce the disadvantages of some ^ethnic 
groups. 

Moreover, such ethnic differences necessarily generate 
conflict. In itself that is not always bad. But the pluralist 
point of view offers no universal standard— no over-all 
conception of the good — ^which can keep ethnic strife within 
tolerable bounds. A democratic society requires a common 
culture^that transcends its ethnic segments and commands 
their assent. * ^ 

The dilemmas posed for the United States today by op- 
posing demands for assimilation and pluralism have be- 
come-painfully acute. Both the unifying thrust of integration 
and the self-respect of separate grouj) identities seem essen- 
tial to the common good. But how shall we combine the 
two? 

The effort to do so must reckon with a tremendous disil- 
lusion. In the last decade the old trust in the public school as 
the key tq integration has greatly dimmed. So has . the 
closely connected faith in a unifying civic ideal, a national 
identity that all can share. More than ever, education is 
opening doors to talented and highly motivated individuals 
of every race. But it has not rectified the deeper inequalities 
in our society; and the idealism Americans have customar- 
ily drawn upon in facing those inequalities is running thin.' 
To rekindle a faith that the country belongs to all of its 
people*, and to clarify the ways in which all can feel at home 
in it, are not the least of the unfinished tasks of American, 
history. 
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THE LAND OF PLENTY 
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THE LANDSCAPE OF STATUS 

'John B. Jackson 




ChartM Ptmlps CusNnglH. Armstiong Roberts , 

Military Plaza, San Antonk), Texas. ' 

..Settlements in the ^Southwest developed around a centra! plaza.or square. 

Landscape is history made visible. Over the past four 
centuries the "word 'landscape' has. had several meanings. 

. Once it 'signified a picture of natural scenery; then the 
scenery itself the natural environment. In the 18th century 
'it meant the scenery created by men in parks ^nd gardens. 
No^ we use the word to indicate any outdoor space where 

. men and natural environment interact. That is why we can 
speak of urban or industrial landscapes, and of landscapes 
to be improved by human actions. , . , 

All cultural landscaped (and the landscape of America is a 
case in point) have certain traits in. common; well defined 
boundaries, a network of roads and paths, places where 
natural resources can be put to use, places for privacy, and 
places for social comingling. 

Xhe Tirst settlers of New Mexico and Arizona, or Vir- - 
ginia and New England, had their own set of relationships 

' which they sought to express in the small and primitive 
landscapes they carved out of the American wilderness. 
They did not come here to farm. The first English settlers, 
geographer -Carl Sauer reminds us, "had little concern 
about places suitable for agricultural Settlement. Farming 
vas forced on the Colonists. \ . . The fact that any group of 
overseas colonists needed above all else to sustain them- 
selves by the products of their agriculture Nvas understood 
very slowly."- ' . c .y 

IN SEARCH Of IDENTITY 

Then what were they afte'f? They were seeking the iden- 
tity which has traditionally come from owning and occupy- 
' inga piece of land, the visible identity of a landowner among 
other landowner's. That is why we have to see: those early 
landscapes of America as attempts to. form communities 
where every man had a role to play and a place to occupy. 
' The policy makers in England and Spain may have vis- 
ualized those first embattled settlements as strongholds of 



power, as theTirst steps in subduing and perhaps converting 
the native Indians. But the individual colonists, however 
eager they may have been for gold, were even more eager to 
be respected landowners. . . . 

' Colonists who settled the Southwest in the last years of 
the 16tli century lived in smalK compact villages with a 
common, pasture and plaza or square. Remembering their. 
Meidit^rranean heritage, they dug irrigation ditches in that 
dry and fQountainous region, planted the crops familiar to 
f them — beans and onions and wheat and com — and ran their 
livestock in the surrounding grass-gtx)wn hills. Their houses '' 
were the same adobe houses they had known in Mexico; 
there was little wood, the fields'-went unfenced, and their 
pIpW wasjittle more than a crooked limb from ajottonwood 
tree. There were Indian raids, timesofdcougKtand sudden 
flood, and existence was ofken harsh. But each settler oc- • 
cupied a place in the social order, possessed an identity as a 
member of the group. * ^ 

We visualize that early Southwestern landscape of bright 
green oases in the river valleys as not well cared for, as 
abused and overgrazed. Yet to those who lived there, it was 
land to be owned, land that gave status — ^^infinitely rarer and 
more valuable than wealth or even security. 

^ EFFICIENT ORGANIZERS 

In almostevery physical respect, thl^ landscape of colo- 
nial New Engfand differed from that of Ihe Spanish South- 
west, yet both groups shared important cultural simila rities. 
The early Puritans were poor farmers but efficient village or 
. town organizers. Eafh qualified member received a home- 
lot and a tillable strip. Land distribution was unequalhut, as 
in the Southwestern^ villages, conferred status on the 
freeholder. 

Climate, Soil, and vegetation treated "special prc'blems 
for the^New'finglanders. Cold winters threatened the live- 
stock. Clearing the forest to plant com was long and tedious 
.work. More important than the patches of grain, oats, and 
rye were the meadows stretching out from the four-square 
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meeting house* in the center where all-went to worship or to 
. organize defense. And beyond extended^the still formidable 
forest. 

New Ertglanders confined their thoughts and aspirations 
to the town— not to. the forest. They hunted there, of 
coursieV went there to trade with Indians for beaver skins or 
com, or to cut down the tall pines excellent for ship building 
and for masts. No doubt some adventurous spirits chose to 
live solitary lives in the wpods. But the forest was not part 
of their landscape or their set of values. To leave the com- 
munity was to shirk your duty toward one's fellow men, or 
/ become a barbarian. — 

New Englanders worked hard, not only at farming their 
small diversified holdings but at shipbuilding, fishing, weav- 
ing, milh'ng, and trading; but^always in the company of 
others. For this was a landscape created to produce re,spon- 
^ sible members of society, and in the long run that was iXs 

*most valuable product. 

/ . ' ' • 

FEUDAL ESTATES 

^As ifor the Colonial South — Virginia, Maryland, North 
and South Carolina — the landscapes that evolved there 
wefe certainly different in form, b^it not very different in 
spirit. All started out as had the landscapes oifthe South- 
west and New England; as landscapes composed of com- 
munities of landowners. 

Unlike New England (but like the Southwest) Virginia 
allowed larg^ areas of land to fall into the hands of rich or 
influential owners who saw themselves'^s masters of feudal 
estates. But in the early days land, even wildemess land, 
wasloo easy to acquire for settlers to choose a way of life ^ 
which they had left Europe to escape. 

Much more inviting was,4he ease with which new or 
recent settlers, particulariy in the Southern and Middle 
colonies, were able to acquire land. And naturally enough 
the settlers chose the land which was fertile, and since there 
were few if any roads, accessible to a navigable river. That 
is one;^ reason why the early landscapes of the South were 
widely scattered, isolated holdings along tbe banks of 
streams, and why the South, unlike the other. two regions, 
did not develop town's or cities or what can be called an 
urban culture. Moreover, the profitability of tobacco, and 
farther south the profitability of inbigo, meant that the land 
holdings were (whenever possible) devoted to the raising 
and exporting of one commercial crop^a situation quite 
unlike that of New England, though again somewhat similar 



to that of the Southwest with its great sheep ranches and 
horse farms. . 

It would be wrong to suppose that the Southern colonists 
were all plantation owners, interested merely in making* 
money and living high. The majority were small farmers 
who raised several crops* selling perhaps a barrel or two of 
tobacco for c .h, and more interested in raising cattle than' 
in commercial agriculture. In fact the Old South can be 
looked upon^as the birthplace of the cattle Industry: the 
livestock (for lack of good grass) roamed the forestahe 
year-round and were periodically rounded up by, men on 
horseback and branded — the remote origins of the cowboy . 
and the- rodeo. 



A SYMBOL OF ST ATUS 
Land ownership could be good investment but as else-, 
where in the New World, it was a symbol of status. South-, 
emers oftie^n abused and neglected their land^ but they 
cherished it as a means of playing a political role at the 
county courthouse. The political wisdom that the South 
showed at the time of the Revolution could only have de-. 
rived from a lively social awareness, based largely on the 
identity of the landowner. , \ 

•The landowner, however poor, was generally considered 
superior to the townsman — office holder or merchant or 
craftsman. And aristocratic planters did not fancy them- 
selves in the role of anti-urban rustics; they saw themselyes 
as country gentlem^, ready and willing to participate in 
public life. 

These three colonial landscapes were in many important 
respects very unlike: some of the inhabitants were non- 
English, had different faiths and lived in very different 
natural environments. Yet they shared a *Mand hunger," 
powerful enough to make them risk a perilous ocean cross- 
ing or the hazards of frontier life. V 

For that was an age when the ownership and occupancy 
of land conferred identity: an 'identity made visible and 
lasting^by the presence of bthercj This is not how we value 
land today; it is not even how lana was valued two hundred 
years ago, as we will see in the next article when we discuss 
the landscape that evolved at the time of the Revolutioin. 
But if we arp to understand landscapes we must learn to 
interpret them not in simplistic terms of relationship to 
nature, but in the infinitely complex terms of human 
relationships. 
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THE LANDSCAPE OF PRIVACY 

John B. Jackson 




Sok)nx)n D. I3utcher CoNection, Nebraska State Historfcal Sodety 

Sod Dugout, Custer County, tiebraska, 1892. 

The grid system of survey provided for a landscape of private family farms. 

Whoever has flown over any part of the. United States 
west of the AUegifehies has'^seen the vast landscape of 
rectangles and squares that extends beyond view in every 
di^ction. Even when we fly over desert onmountain some 
fragment of this rectangylar layout is usually visilile: a faint 
trail or a fence line or a solitary square field. 

It is an amazing spectacle, without its equal in extent 
anywhere else in the world, a grid pattern of fields and roads 
and towns that covers more than two-thirds of the CJnited 
States. If ever there was a nationaMandscape this is it. 

Who created it, and why.? A commori explanation is that 
it is the result of large-scale real estate promotion over the 
years. But it Was actually created almost two centuries ago, 
in 1785 wiien the new republic acquired all the vacant land 
between the old colonies and the Mississippi.' 

In order to open this Northwest Territory to settlement • 
and organize its administration, the Continental Congress 
authorized the National Survey, dividing the entire Terri- 
tory into sections or square miles, with the lines running due - 
north and south, and cast and west. As the United States 
expanded westward the grid system was imposed on all the 
country as, far as the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific. 

PROMOTING EQUALITY 

It looks like a very simple way of organizing landscape 
for future occupancy, and it is. And because it is so simple, 
so rectangular, and so monotonous (at least from the air), 
many Americans are unaware of the radical social 
philosophy behind it: it was a landscape designed to pro- 



rn<*\^ equality and independence among those who settled 
in the new territory. Largely inspired by Thomas Jefferson, 
the grid systefm represented a new relationship between 
men and the land. 

The practice of dividing land into squares or rectangles is 
of course far olde«- than the American grid system. There 
were ^rid systems in Egypt and Rome and in Japan-there 
were even small grid landscapes in Medieval England and 
France and Germany. , 

It has been favored for several reasons. iF'ast and easy to 
lay out, it can be expanded indefinitely, and it makes loca- 
tion and description very precise. It also makes supervision 
and control of the population relatively easy; these 
reasons — except for the last— explain the grid system's 
popularity in pioneer America. 

As a corisequence grid landscapes cn a small scale took 
hold in Colonial America in the middle of the ISihcentutV,, 
a good generation before the Revolution. Many deveJop- 
ments at the time made {he old community-centered land- 
scapes unsatisfactory. The worsi of the Indian wars were 
over and people no longer ,saw the need for living in com- 
pact, defensible settlements. The population was 'growing 
fast, and many young Colonists wanted land of their own. 

Yet the' New EnglanJ towns could not expand indefi- 
nitely, afid fhe praL:tice o} laving in the village and working in 
fields miles av. -iy beci^.me impractical. Also, tens of 
thousands of in^migrants wejre arriving in North 
America — Scotch-Irish ar.d Germans and Welsh. They had 
no liking for those tightly knit communities of the native 
bom where everyone was fixed to a prescribed place and 
had to support the one established church; they wanted no 
part of the old hierarchical system. - \ 
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A TIME OF CHANGE 

Nor should it be overlooked that Colonial America in 
those years underwent an important religious experience. / 
The so-called Great Awakening, led by Baptist mis- 
sionaries, developed in many people an awareness of an 
individual emotional innerlife that seemed to demand inde- 
pendence from the community's pioral control. For the first 
time to, many people there came a need for private Mk. 

Hence,4lie old village-ceotered landscape gradually 
broke up^ and a new class of land speculators arose — men 
(or companies) who bought large tracts of wilderness from 
the provincial governments and sold them off to anyone 
who had the money or credit to buy them. George Washing- 
ton was one such land promoter. It was easy to measure off 
squares or rectangles of, say, 160 acres, regardless of how 
they varied in topography, lay out a rough grid of roads or 
paths, and advertise Jor settlers. 

A simjjle arrangement, and one which we modern 
Americans are very familiar with. But consider how new it 
must have been to the young settler of two hundred years 
ago! He asked no one's permission to move in on the ndw 
land; there were no religious or social qualifications. He 
could choose any piece of land he could afford to buy, and 
he could sell it if he wanted tp. Furthermore in this new 
landscape there were none of the old obligations common to 
New England: church attendance, town meetings, sharing 
the community grazing lands and forests.' 

/ FRONTIER FARMERS 

In short, he and his family could lead a happy private life, 
remotfe from political strife and the interference of town 
officials. This was when the word Tarmer' came into gen- 
eral use. It designated a man who lived arid worked on 
properly he owned in the country, and it distinguished hin^ 
from the townsman. - ^ 

These new grid-layout communities began to spring up in 
what was frontier America in the mid-I7Q0s— in northern 
New England, in New York -State, Pennsylvania, and 
throughout the mountain South. The system proved so 
popular that after the Revolution the government of the 
young Republic decided to apply it on a wide scale in the 
new country to the west. The first grid survey was in Ohio 
in 1786. ^ 

Actually the grid system is more complicated than it 
appears when seen from a plane. The law not only called for 
dividing the land into square miles, but for coml?ining every 
36ofth5se square miles(orsections) into^townships. And in 
every township section 16 was set aside as a school section, 
intended to support a local school and thereby create the 
nucleus of a community. 

Nevertheless, how scanty were the provisions for politi- 
cal activity! No land was set aside for towns or administra- 



tive centers, no roads were planned, no common lands for 
tfie benefit of the community, no provisions for parishes or 
counties or even states. How different from the old political 
la?.dscape of eaHiest settlements. 

Eventually, of course, those places and institutions 
evolved; but'^the landscape which developed can still ie 
interpreted— even from the air— in terms of privacy and 
independence. The viewer looks down on neat farm 
houses, most of thepn a quarter of a mile from their neigh- 
bors, along the straight country roads; the small crossroads 
churches belonging to innumerable independent sects; the 
small schools— which were once rural America's answer to ^ 
the town and its attempt to control education. Even the 
country towns with their identical blocks and their identical 
lots, each with its isolated house, are part of this defiantly 
private, 'Self-reliant landscape which flourished during the 
first half of the,19th century, and which to many of us 
represents old-fashioned, traditional America. 

INDEPENDENT STATUS 

This landscape achieyfed its final form after the Revolu- 
tion; but it started long before then; it started when men 
were looking for another way of identifying themselves. 
They were no longer willing simply to be members of a kind 
of political super-family, identified by the place they oc- 
cupied, either in termsof land or in terms of social 'position. 

They wanted instead the status of independent, self- 
reliant individuals, with the opportunity for self- 
improvement and growth. Discontent had taught them that 
change was necessary, aind religious and emotional awaken- 
ing had taMght them that it was often desirable. The western 
land was one place where it could be achieved. 

Settlers eventually discovered when they moved West 
that they had not only broken old ties with the political 
community but had also created a changing and unpredict- 
able landscape. Their new neighbors were strangers who 
suddenly moved away to tryjheir luck elsewhere, or who 
subdivided their lahd foratownsite, pr who left their land in 
wilderness, in order to sell it later when the prices rosei the 
land was at first a commodity, to be bought or traded or 
sojd. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson was full of admiration for those 
versatile young Americans who were by turns farmer, 
hunter, Indian trader, newspaper editor, preacher; jacks- 
of-all-trades. Like the grid pattern which they lived in, they 
were ready to expand in every direction, to change and 
grow. 

If the landscape had loSt forever much of its old harmony, 
it had gained an invaluable ingredient: the notion of privacy. 
Perhaps it was the monotony and the lonely distances of 
this landscape that gaVc a diinension of inner depth to the 
lives of those who lived and died there. 
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8. 



'THE LANDSCAPE C F WORK 

Jolv: 




upi-coMPrx 

Aerial view of freeway, Los Angeles. 

Urbanization in the 20th century has broken our traditional- relationships with the land and has separated hu'r (Maces of residence from our places of work, 

mamled raw materials .lnil coal arid iR)n; expanding rail 
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. When Jefferson and his colleagues devised the' grid sys 
* tern with its square townships and school sections, they 
envi's'ioned a landscape of smaU. sglf-sufficienl farms, their 
owners all actively engaged in local concerns. But as we 
have seen this ideal landscape did not materiali/xv The 
preference for privacy worked agains: formation of small, 
politically active communities. and produced a pattern of 
scattered settle^ment still typical of much of the urban as 
well as the rural aspect of ;he United States. 
The sudden availability of so much potentially valuable 
. land gradually destroyed the traditional relationship fo 
land. Men or corporations bought large tracts of land not^foi 
use but for purposes of future sale. The very poor who wonl 
west vs ere often obliged to work for others as tenant 
farmers. 

LAND AS A c b.M.MODrry 

Do these changes in land use and ownership signify that 
land had become merely a commodity? Horace Greeley 
sadly concluded that it w as no longer an essential element in 
a man's identity, but rather, as he put it. "a mere merchan- 
dise like molasses and mackerel." But although land specu- 
lation was widespread throughout tie 19th century, 
thousands of Americans identitled land v\ ith productivity 
and growth. , 

They worked hard and s'ometimes ruthlesslv to make 
the ir own fragment of the landscape productive and 
efficient. 

This- could lead to v)ver-expK>itation and mismanage- 
ment. Yet the possessors (or occupants) of land in ante- 
bellum America were responding to an apparently insati- , 
able demand for all the products that farmers could send to 
market, {jidustries in the Northeast and Miduesl dc- 



roads used immense quantities of timber for ties and fuel 
and rolling stock. The new factory towns had to be fed, the 
cities (when alrrkist all urbjin traffic was horse-drawn) con- 
stantly supplied with hay and corn. Indeed, at the -time of 
the Civil War hay wavthe second largest crop in the United { 
States. 

TRANSFORMINC; RURAL AMERICA 

riiesc ever gmwing demands could never have been met 
by the self-suftlcient farm vvith its slow routine and primi- 
tive methotls. 'F he whole rural landscape had to be trans- 
f( rined for greater production and efficiency by planning 
an:] engineering. As the farmer acquired more horse-drawn 
niechaoica! equipment, he was obliged to organize h'is work 
to develop mechanical skills, and (most important of all 
from the landscape poira'of view) to accommodate his 
whole farm to this neu machinery. Fences disappeared, 
fields became larger, hilisides were allowed t(^ leveit to 
second grovs-ih. The barn became more spacious and better 
planned for work. Wretched Country roads had to be im- 
prove! if crops were to reach the raihv.ad station in time. 

Ami finally, with greater dependence on urban markets 
the farmer tended to.neglect the nearby lov.n and its lirjiited 
services, to isolate hrmsL\'nV()nv'lhe'l(>cal community and to 
think in terms of erjginecring efficiency. 

A FARMING INDUSTRY 

Not until after'the Civil War did the new engineer- 
inspired rural jandscape first attract attention'. "F he im- 
mense corporate bo^ian/a wheat farms, with fields .ome- 
times larger in extent tfian Manhattan Island, sensationally 
demonstrated hnw the organi/atiiui of work and time, first 
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developed by factory engineers, could be successfully im- 
itated in the Red River Valley of Minnesota and North 
Dakota, and a few years later iW the Central Valley of 
California. In'the 1880s western ranching gradually ceased 
to be a mattei^of exploiting. the open range and became a 
complicated industry, closely related to railroad expansion 
and the commodity markets of the East. Large-scale cotton 
plantations, temporarily destroyed by the Civil War, re- 
appeared, larger and more eflficient than before. 

Inevitably the visible aspect of the landscape changed as 
the landscape of small, self-sufilcient farmers yielded to a 
less picturesque one. This was a lanJvcapc of specialized 
k'inds. of farming — wheat or cotton or dairying or 
livestock— large in scale, orderly and monotonous to view, 
but immensely prpductive and efficient by the standards of 
the lime. 

Did the average American resist this.!ihift?»Was he com- 
pelled to change his way of life simply because of economic' 
pressures? M.?ny students of the landscape believe so. But 
it ,vas really not unnatural for the American countryman to 
aspire to be an efficient worker-producer, a .small-scale 
engineer. After the Civil War the industrial engineer had 
become the single most powerful, most prestigious visible 
environmental force in the United States. It was the en- 
gineer who first urged America to conserve energy and to 
use it wisely: energy derived from water or coal or gas or oil 
or wood, energy in the form of steam and electricity, and 
ultimately energy in the form of human labor. That is why 
the wider landscape came to reflect the engineer 
philosophy, not only in such visible traits as railroads and 
coal mines and oil wells and hydroelectric dams and the 
multitude of factories and factory towns, but in standards of 
economy and health and work. 

URBAN ENGINEERING 

Between 1850 and the eve of World War II, the urban^ 
landscape reflected the acceptance of these engineering 
standards even more vividly than the ruial. It was the city 
*or town that totally rejected the traditional relationship 
between men and land. Only a favored minority of city 
dwellers owned the houses they occupied; the majority 
worked away from hone, and great fortunes («nd great 
power) came to those who owned land and leased it out to 
others. 

The separation between place of work and place of resi- : 
dence is, of course, characteristic of every large town or 
city, but it.is a relatively modern characteristic, and it is part 
Qf that radical change in our identity as human beings. 

It is also part of another aspect of the modem cityf the 



growth of places or districts or buildings with highly 
specialized uses. The village common or green or central 
square had been used for grazing cows or holding fairs or 
drills or for parking wagons duringchurch. Now such open 
spaces are called parks and dedicated exclusively to 
recreation. - o 

Likewise, in the old da^s you couid use your land in town 
for whatever yoq liked; tanneries and livery stables and 
stores stood side by side with dwellings and schools. But by 
the time of ^he Civil War this mixture of functions was 
frowned upon, for the engineer philosophy correctly saw 
the need for the concentration of special uses, and for better 
sanitation. So little by little our towns and cities developed 
those sections and neighborhoods we are familiar with. 

Most of us today have broken our ties with the ,i;urar 
landscape and pretty well lorgotten the role that .land had 
once played in the formation of national character and 
identity. This is not to say that the new industrial urban way 
of life always meant a lowering in the quality of the envi- 
ronment for the average Americaif. Many small farmers 
were only too happy to exchange their exhausted acres and • 
squalid houses for less strenuous work in a factory or be- 
hind a counter, and for a rented home in a city or company 
town. 

A less happy consequence was that almost all significant 
experiences, good or bad, took place in the company of 
strangers, at prescribed times and in environments for 
which the average citizen did not and could not feel any 
personal attachment, such as sports and recreation areas. 
' ^ - -'"^^ 

NEW AMERICAN LANDSCAPES 7 

By the end of the first half of the 20th century the break 
between land and the average urbanized American was 
complete. The old covenant, once thought essential for the 
fulfillment of men and women, had been annulled^ Gone 
was the procession of seasonal work, the centuries-old 
attachment to some place within a community. 

Few changes in our American culture have been so pro- 
found as this one, and we are not yet entirely adjusted to it. 
But we should not exaggerate ihe consequences of this 
alienation and loss of visibility. We continue, must 
continue, to redefine ourselves, and in the process to create 
new landscapes. We are beginning to see that most valuable 
human qualities, like hydroponic vegetables, somehqw 
manage to flourish even when they hav^ no roots in the soil. 

New relationships evolve with the natural world and with 
our fellow betngs. And that is what is happening s;<,w: 
Another landscape is taking form here in America, under 
our eyes. 
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THE LANDSCAPE OF ECOLOGY 

John B. Jackson 




UPI-COMPIX ^ 

Strip-mining pit near Centralia, Washington. 

-The inhuman scaie that technology has imposed on much of the ^ndscape has stimulated the contemporary ecological-conservationist movement, 

/ Little more than a century ago the American landscape 
began to reflect a new concept of society. The ancient 



Greek conception of individuals as political animals, 
members of the community , was gradually abandoned for 
the idea of human beings as workers or producers. 

•Inevitably, this changed view produced a different 
landscape. Land, instead of being an essential element in 
our visible identity, acquired several different functions. 
It was the place where we worked and lived, where we 
•sought recreation or the society of others. 

•So a successful, even beautifiil, landscape was seen as 
an economically productive one. Engineers became the 
ideal, for it was they who best planned their work, or- 
ganized their methods, and scientificallV defined their 
objectives: 

We have already suggested how this radical change in 
our way of thiiiking modified the visible landscape, pro- 
duced urbaQ and rural spaces devoted to increasingly 
specialized uses, and led to increasingly complex methods 
of extracting, transmitting, and using various forms of 
energy, whether coal or oil or electricity. Scarcely a coun- 
tryside in the United States does: not somewhere bear the 
marks of this concern foi- energy. 

CRETATING LANDSCAPES 

The greatest accomplishments of this engineer's ap- 
proach to the environment have taken place within the last 
50 years. The great dams built since the end of World War 
I— Boulder Dam, Grand Coulee, Bonneville, to name a 
few, along with the artificial lakes which they have im- 
pounded, ai*e among the most extensive modifications of 
the earth's surface ever undertaken. 

No less sensational as a triumph of technology and 
considerably more important to society was the work of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, which improved river 



navigation, generated hydro-electric power, restored 
forests, modernized agriculture, and raised the standard 
of living for some three million inhabitants of Appalachia. 
No less spectacular or valuable was the work of the Soil 
Conservation Service during the Depression. A recent 
accomplishment of the engineer's philosophy is the Inter- 
state Highway system— a form of energy transmission 
whose profound impact not only on the landscajje but on 
our whole culture remains to be assessed. 

7 echftologicjil intervention in the natural order was not 
confined to the landscape. Plant and animal geneticists 
have made other forms of life more productive or more 
easily processed, created new breeds, altered^the 
composition of soils. Nowhere, in fact, are the triumphs of 
technology more vividly apparent than on the modem 
commercial farms of the Middle and Far West. 

Whether these various modifications of the environ- 
ment represent the ^Conquest of Nature' or the *Destruc-, 
tion of Nature' depends on the observer's point of view. 
Certainly the present generation of scientists and tech- 
nologists has doi^ie more to transform both the visible and 
invisible aspects of our landscape than their counter-parts 
in previous centuries. ^ 

But the distinguishing feature of this new tiechnological 
landscgjpe is not its magnitude but its overall purpose: to 
replace an individual relationship with the environment by 
2LSocial ovcollective one. Forthe evolving new landscape, 
whatever its concern for energy and production, is preoc- 
cupied with such social needs as recreation, health, com- 
. munication and housing. We are merely at the beginning of 
a time when public authorities (always acting, democrat- 
ically or otherwise, according to plan) will provide us with 
recreation and vacation areas, facilities for medical care,. 

4J /^family care and old age assistance. 

^ ^ The ancient indiyidual landscape will dissolve (except 
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rv: preserved for tourist or educational purposes) and 
be rerlaced by a welfare landscape, more generous in 
scale, more orderly and efficient, inhabited not bv au- 
tonomous individuals but by employees and managers and 
"staff." 

TECHNOLOGICAL BLUNDERING 
Inevitably, mistakes have been made inMie creation of 
the technological welfare landscape, especially in our 
high-handed modification of the natural environment. We 

* have embarkecj on many a wasteful and dangerous course 
and our self-assurance as technicians and planners hai> 
often been misf>laced. We have become consumers rather 
than creators of landscape values but, like all consumers, 
increasingly critical and suspicious of the environmental 

. products and services offered us. They are often bettei; ' 
than what we could produce by ourselves, but an essential 
ingredient, a sympathetic flow between people and their 

^ environment, is missing. 

The contemporary ecologicaUconservationist move- 
ment is in part a reaction to the destruction of the natural 
environment by technology. It registers the collective re- 
sentment of tne inhuman scale imposed on so much of the 
landscape, resentment of pollution and waste and reckless 
expansion. 

Few popular movements have started so rtiodestly and 
achieved such results so quickly as this one. Many battles 
lie ahead, and^dmibtless not a few setbacks; but is ittoo 
optimistic;, even noV, to anticipate a landscape where air 
and water pollution will be greatly reduced, threats to 
public health eliminatedr-and natural resources wisely 
used. Certainly we can count on greater restraint in con- " 
structing dams and highways and power plants in inap- 
propriate locations. We are learning to design our build- 
ings and even.our communities to conform to their scenic 
and ecological setting. 

These improvements and reforms, radical though some 
of them may be, are by no means improbable in the dec- 
ades to come, and our. grandchildren may well J|ve in a 
harmonious and efficient en vfronment sucJh as v^ can only 
dream of. Yet we should ask ourselves ■^'hether this 
ecological landscape pays sufficient r^^i^ to the indi- 
vidual citizen's role in the new order?^£' 

Our contemporary l«|idscape reWi^s encourage each 
ofus to r^/ram from Uttering or poijl^^ig or destr 
producing too many children. Mij^« said about the need 
to adjust one's diet, shelter, v/oii^{and recreation to the 
' natural order but little about ih€r]^K^.social order itself. 



No Utopian landscape is ever realized in its entirety; but 
every cultural landscape is initially based on the desire for 
better relations between people. In our American past we 
created a landscape where citizens could work and be- 
come independent and active. What now seems all impdr- 
tanl for many earnest Americans is not human relation- 
ships but the relationship between people and the natufkl 
environment. e 

ENVIRONMENTAL CONDITIONING 

It is a^ighly important one; we neglected it in the past 
and we will never dare ignore it again. But ma^iy are 
troubled by this vision of mankind as essentially a part of 
nature, owing allegiance not to hu.nan or divine law but to 
the law of the natural environment. The purpose of exis- 
tence becomes a matler of biological survival, and little 
more. It is this image of the environmentally conditioned 
creature that has haunted pessimistic social prophets and 
delighted such behaviorists as B. F. Skinner, whose novel 
Waldenll is a description of the environmentalist Utopia. 

' Only time can tell us who is right. But one development 
of the last half-century cannot be left out of account, for it 
may well condition a totally rtew human self-awareness 
and a totally new relationship to the environment. That 
was the advent of individually controlled artificial mobil- 
ity and speed— specifically, the automobile artd the air- 
plane. Their iroptteis on our culture have in a sense been 
comp^gfWhla^^ Whereas the automobile, ha^ dispersed 
our homes, exploded our cities, and Qpened the remotest 
countryside to contact with the outside world, the airplane 
has altered the landscape hardly at all. But it has enabled 
us for the first time to see and understand the earth and 
what we have done to it— both for good and for evil. 

From that new perspective we discern the earth both as 
our home and as a distant object: an environment which 
we can now operate on with scientific precision, and 
whose unique beauty we must love more stron^y than 
ever before. And no less significantly, the automobile and 
the airplane have revealed the manner in wfiich sustained 
speed and mobility change our relationship to a familiar 
environment and by so doing transform us and the world. 

The powerful speU cast by this new mobility promises in 
time to reduce to myth all notions of our rootedness in the 
landscape, our supposed identification with the earthly 
environment. At last we have the technical means to play 
a new and unaccustomed role as custodian and guardian of 
the earth. * • 
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CERTAIN UNALIENABLE RIGHTS" 
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10. ADVOCACY: FREE SPEECH, FREE ASSEMBLY 

Alan Barth 




UPiCOMPIX 

Communist demonstration in Union Square, New York City, 
Freedom of sDoech and assembly. gi}aranteed by the Fi^rst Amendment, I 

On a summer day in 1963, Ihousamls of Americans from 
cNcry part of the nation gathered on the Icfng Mall lending 
up to the I,incoln Memorial. They sang "Glory. Glory. 
fUillehijah" and demanded fultlllment of-the prtimise for 
wHieh l-.incoin lived and died, l.i unison they chanted." 
"We shall overcome . . /" 

Butit uas to the Congress of the United States at the 
other end of the Mall, nol to th j symK^I of Lincoln, thai 
this living petition was addressed. The demonstrators 
were e xcK-fsing tw o of the fundamental rights guaranjeed 
hy the l irsi Amendment to the Constitution— the right to 
speak freely 'ami the right to assemble peaceably and peti- ' 
lion for a redress of grievances. Their object was the 
passage ivf a comprehensive ci\:l rights bill designed to 
assure llrsi-class citizenship to black men and women, 
f arl> ni the folkuung \e.ir. ( ongress transformed the bill 
into the law oi the laml. 

I he righis of free speech and assembK are not always 
exercised sj) decorousK. nor- are ihey aluays recognized 
as righis h> the police and others in authority . On May 
Day of 1971 another great 1 hrong of .Americans — mos| of 
Ihem sltidenls and other \ 04mg persons — assembleo. in the 
Capital to protest against continuance\d'th'e war in Viel-' 
nam. *l h^rleen thousand of them were arrested and 
imprisonrt.f-vindiscrmiinately. illegally, and o\'\cn brutal- 
i> — in -iargesi mass arrest m .American hislorv. On 
SepieniK'i 4. |974. however, a Cjiiled Slates District 
( <uiil declared ail of the arrests unc<Misti!utional and or- 
dcred thal all arrest records stemming/i^onCthi^ Ma\-da\ 
(lcnionsir;ition' should be ilesl ed. 

1 he •liCLiIonis (»f sfieech and asseinbl;. assured h> the 
ri:st -'MiK-nvlmeiiPdogclliei uUh fieedom of llie piess. ti> 
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not always been observed by those in authority. 

be discussed in the next article) are the considerations 
essential to the theory uf self-government embodied in the 
United States Constitution. As James Madison put it, 
"the people, not the government, pcissess the nbsolule 
sovereignty." 

THE ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCE ^ 

The First Amendment, according to Madison, who is 
generally credrted with having drafted"it. constituted the 
" essential difTerence between the British Government 
and the American Constitution." in Hngiand, after the 
civil wars of the 1640s. absolute so-vereignty was tranis- 
ferre^d from the monarch to Parliament, not to the people. 
And. in theory at least, the will of Parliament was su- 
preme. No fundamental written charter enumerated and 
liniited the powers of Pariiament as the American Bill uf 
Rights limited the powers of the United States Congress. 

In authoritarian countries w here ultimate power resides 
in a pat1y. ;in oligarchy or a dictator, freedom of e.xpres- 
sion handly, exists at all. Rulers are rarely hospitable to 
criticism or challenge. Lacking the ,e correctives, they 
may. through error of judgment, plunge a nation into 
catastrophe— as Adolf-Hitler, in hardly more than a dec- 
ade, plimged his thousand-year Reich. In a democracy, 
however, where popular sovereignty prevails, freedom of 
expression is the dyn.imo ofthe political process. Yhc men 
w ho wrote the First 'Amendment believed that it was less 
risky to permit the expression of ideas — even of ideas 
considered dangerous and dislov al— than to enforce si 
lenee. (hey bclie\eil lhal national unit\ grew out of re- 
solved cohHict. nol conforniitv. In the long nui. lhe\ 
{''elieved. the hk^sI c'lUicnl go\ei'nnienl u.is the one con- 



stantly obliged to justify its actions and to meet the chal- 
lenge of competing proposals. 

Freedom of assembly or association — freedom to join 
hands with like-minded fellow-citizens for the advance- 
ment of common purposes — is an inseparable consort of 
free expression. Men are best able to make themselves 
" heard in a; large community if they speak in unison. 

Alexis de Tocqueville, that astute French critic of the 
American system in its early years, remarked: *The most 
natural privilege of man, next to the right of acting for 
himself, is that of combining his exertions with those of his 
fellow-creatures, of acting in common with them." And 
he offered another canny observation about the usefulness 
of thi:i freedom : ** In countries where associations are free, 
secret societies are unknown. In America, :here are 
numerous factions, but no conspiracies." 

The eminent jurist. Judge Learned Hand, summed up , 
the idea very simply: "The First Amendment presup- 
poses that righ/i conclusions are more likely to be gathered 
out of a multitude of tongues than through any kind of 
authoritative selection. To many this is, and always will 
be, folly; but we have staked upon it our all." • 

The wisdom of the choice may be measured by the 
frequency with which we have seen dissenting opinions 
eventually preyail and minority views become the opinion 
of the majority. American intervention in Vietnam, for 
example, opjx)scd in. its early stages by no more than a 
vociferous minor fraction of the country, is now over- 
whelmingly looked upon as a monumental national blun- 
der. Time and advancing knowledge and changes in the 
conditions of life produce unforeseeable alterations in 
fashion, in morals, in Asocial values, even in political con- 
victions; yesterday's heresy may well become 
tomorrow's orthodoxy. 

LIMITS OF FREE SPEECH 

The theory of free speech and assembly has not always 
been honored in practice in the United States. It is sober- 
ing to recall that the First Amendment had hardly been 
ratified before the Alien and Sedition Acts of 1798 were 
adopted by a Congress fearful that the radical ideas of the 
French Revolution would subvert a young Republic con- 
. ccivfed andi'brought to birth in revolution. 

The prevailing test for the limits of free speech is what 
has come to be known as "the clear and present danger" 
standard formulated by Supreme Court Justice Oliver 
. Wendell Holmes, Jr., in 1919 {Schenck v. United States). 
**Thc question in ever/ c;;5^," he wrote, **is whether the 
words used are used in such circumstances and are of such 



a nature as to create a clear and present danger that thty 
will bring about the substantive eviJ^ that Congress has a 
right to p/evenl. It is a question ofproximity and degree." . 

Justice Holmes argued eloquently in subsequent dis- 
senting opinions for a liberal and tolerant application of 
this standard to protect "the expression of opir.i^ons that j 
we loathe and beheve to be fraught with death, unless they 
so imminently threaten immediate interference with the 
- lawful and the pressing purposes of the law that an im/ 
mediate check is required to sa^c the country." And his^ 
great associate. Justice Louis D. Brandcrs, reminded 
Americans in memorable words that the authors of the 
Constitation regarded free speech not as a mei^ luxury to 
be enj'iyed only in untroubled times but as a source of 
strength urgently needed in times of great national strain. 

But in the years following the. second world war these 
pleas were powerless against a widespread fear that sub- 
versive ideas from overseas— this time from the Russian' 
Revolution— would sap the loyalty of Americans to their 
own institutions and their own country. So, again. Con- 
gress adopted measures seriously restricting free speech 
and assembly. Congressional investigating committees 
stag^cT^what amounted to virtual triak of persons for ex- 
pressing "subversive" opinions or associaUfig with those 
suspected of harboring them. They punished people by 
publicity for offenses not punishable by )aw. 

The most blat;»nt» if not the"worst, of these inquisitorial 
bodies was the Senate subcommittee headed by Senator 
Joseph McCarthy, who conducted it as a kind of private, 
roving kangaroo court. He brought a new word, ** McCar- 
thyism," into the language, making it a synonym for over- 
bearing political persecution, until, at last, he was cen- 
sured by the Senate in 1954 for affronting its dignity. And 
in more recent days, as we have lately ieamed, the gov- 
ernment carried on a pervasive and intimidating surveil- 
lance of anyom' suspected of political non-conformity. 

Freedom of speech and assembly have been buffeted 
from the left as well as from th^ right. University students, 
who might be presumed to know better, have undermined 
civil liberty by shouting down the expression of any ideas 
with which they disagree. The real boundaries of free 
speech have been left, therefore, in limbo; and no one can 
define them today witii any certainty. 

Does America truly want, free trade in ideas? Do 
Americans possess sufficient tolerance to grant a hearing 
to ideas **they loathe and believe to be fraught with 
death"? Do the most unpopular idtas deserve a hearing? 
Upon the answei to these questions depends the shape of 
future freedom in America. 
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SCRUTINY: FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 

Alan Barth- ' 




Wide World Photos 

Los Angeles Times reporf^r Bill Fan is taken to jail. 
Farr was jailed for rcfus.ng to tej a judge hts so jrre for a news story Can 

There is no beirer way to distinguish a tree from an 
aulhorilarian society than to mark the role each assigns to 
the press in relation to the government. To authoritarians. 
th.'j press, like every other institution, is a tool of the state; 
'is functic^n is to promote the purpi>ses and policies of the 
rulers In self-goveminj, societies, the function of the 
press is to furnish the people with information necessary 
for them to rule themselves- . to keep official authority 
within its prescribed limits 

That extraordinary analy^^ ut the American psyche, 
Alexi^ de Tocqueville. observed in the IS30s that an inde- 
pendent press constituted the chief ^'elcment^of freedt>ni 
in the modern world. A nation which is determined to 
remain free is therefore righ^ in demanding the unre- 
strained exercise of this independence " 

PRKss AS c>:nsor 

Indcpi'ndt'm c is the key vw>rd here. Independence froi ) 
governmental control is the linch-pin of freedom of the 
press. Far from wanting governmental censorship. M.nli- 
son and Jefferson conceived of the press as a censor of 
government. I hus Thomas JefTerson vwoie to FVesident 
Washingti>n in 1792. "*Nt> government ought \o he vvithoiii 
censors, and vvhere the press .s free, no one vmII ' And 
although he had been mercile.ss!\ abused b> the Federalist 
journals, as late as IS2 ^ JetTerson ci>ntinued to regard the* 
press as "a tribunal o»" public opinion " thai assured peace- 
ful reform instead of re\oluiit>n ' 

Tv\o h'jndit'J years b^M'ore our Hicenrcrinijl tlu' ! ne- 
lish press had achieves, a considerable measure .it free- 
dom. Licensing by that lime vvas a matter of the past: no 
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the press fulfill its role if it cannot keep sources of information confidential? 

longer was i here any prior restraint in the form of direct 
censorship. But newspapers were still liable to punish- 
ment for publishing matter offensive to the authorities. 

Plainly, as James Madison believed. English standards 
of press freedom did not harmonize with American opin- 
ion. Madison and other frame rs of the C'oilstitulion knew 
that a press released from responsibility might behave at 
times irresponsibly. They also knew that this possibility 
was the inescvipable price of independence. Without un- 
hindered freedom to print, the press could not perform its' 
function in a democracy. 

So the First Amendment, with its flat declaration 
— "C ongress shall make no law . . . abridging the freedom 
i>f speech or of the press* '--set a new.standard for the new 
vuuld. It made the press, in a significant sense, the most 
privileged of American institutions. 

loday newspapers are ^ .g business erwerprises oper- 
^ aied for private protlt. yet the Kirst Amendment shields 
them almost absolutely from ofllcial interference or regu- 
lation. 1 he sa:7ic is true of those more rgodern electronic 
modes of journalism, radio and television. Although 
neccssariK subject lo a selective official allocation of lim- 
ited broadcasting channe' . both to a large degree ^vc 
protected against .inv otilcial control o\er content. 

1 his privilege, ue need to remind ourselves, can never 
be' taken tor granted. Nev'.spaper editors were tlned and 
jailed tv>r publishing materu\l said to violate the Alien and 
Sedition .Act of 17MS; their cases ne\er came before the 
Supreme ( -urt K-cause the act was repealed in !8(M). And 
through most of I'. j i^ili century, despite numerous con- 
^ iroverMeson the limns of press freetltmi. tlie( ourt had no 
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occasioh to consider them. The F'irst Amenditient, it held, 
protected the press only from federal authority— not from 
action by the. states.- 

MORE SAFEGUARDS 

Then in 1931, in a case cMcd'Near v. Minnesota, the 
Court decided that the due process clause of the 14th 
Amendment safeguarded the liberty of press a^d speech 
from state action. "Miscreant purveyors of scacdal/' the 
Court conceded, might abuse the liberty, butihc press of 
necessity had to retain its immunity **in dealing with offi- 
cial n^isconduct." 

During the next three decades, the Court clarified its 
position in a series of important decisions. In the 1940s, it 
ruled that the press could not be summarily disciplined by 
judges for alleged contempts of court by publication (that 
is to say, by comments on current cases or on the judges 
conducting them) unless these comments could be shown 
to constitute a clear and present danger to the administra- 
tion of justice. 

And in the 1960s, it held in another series of cases 
that — regardless of a stale's common or statutory libel 
Jaws — ^a public figure cannot collect damages for libel 
unless it can be shown that the report was not only false 
and damaging but also published maliciously or with the 
limited negligence. 

All these cases vindicated press freedom as essential to 
a.political system designed to limit governmental power. 
In the 1970s, however, this succession of free press vic- 
tories was slowed down if not halted. For the first time in 
American history a prior restraint on publication was 
countenanced, although not actually approved, by the 
Supreme Court. The event initiating the CAse was the 
publication of the so-called ''Pentagon papers" by the 
New York Times "and the Washington Post. 

THE PENTAGON PAPERS 

The^entagon papers comprised a classified official ac- 
count of the events leading up to American participation in 
the Vietnam war. Copies of this account, removed from 
the files of the Defense Department, were passed to the 
two newspapers which individually published parts of it. 



Claiming that this publication did serious injury to na- 
tional security, the government sought to enjoin further 
publication of the material in the possession of the news- 
papers, while the Courts deliberated the government's 
plea, puhaication was, in fact, delayed: and prior restraint 
on publication was imposed. 

As it ftumed.out* the Court refused to sustain the 
governmimt's position. Justice Hugo L. Black, in his Con- 
curring omniori, even commended the papers which had 
printed thS Pentagon papers. By exposing deception in 
government, he said, they were serving the purpose **the 
Founding Fathers saw so clearly." Justice Potter Stewart 
made the same point to a law student audience: **The 
established American press in the past 10 years, and par- 
> ticularly in the past 2 years, has performed precisely the 
function it was intended to perform by those who wrote 
the First Amendment to the' Constitution." 

It should not be overlooked, however, that the words of 
the Court denying the government's claim were not with- 
out ambiguity. It simply concluded !hat the government 
had nol met the Vheavy burden of ^howingjustification fOr 
^ the enforcement of such a restraint." The wording sug- 
gests quite obviously that such a restraint migfit be en- 
forceable if that heavy burden could be met. The peril of 
prior restraint still apparently hangs over the press in 
America. ^ 

Other incursions on the independence of the press have 
occurred in recent-years, most notably in connection with 
criminal trials. Judges zealoiis ta protect the rights of 
defendants have sometimes issued **^gag" orders, forbid- 
ding publication of certain kinds of evidence or testimony. 
Grand juries have occasionally summoned, reporters as 
witnesses, even ordering them to disclose their confiden- 
tial sources of information. ' 

Probably the gravest peril to press freedom in America 
stems *" ->t sd much from governmental attempts to curb 
the prebs as from complacency and timorousness on the 
part of publishers and broadcasters. Enjoying monopoly 
positions, they are increasingly reluctant to risk profits 
and security by getting embroiled in controversy. But can 
a free press be deemed free if it does not exercise its 
freedom? 
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12. PRIVACY: FREEDOM FROM SEARCH AND SEIZURE 

Alan Barth 

1 MO* :iiMs>n than to be secure against arbitrafy arrcjvt and 
ur>K:vhopstcnl and against random invasion of one's pri- 
virc; by nosy, power-hungry agents of government. 

''REASONABLE" SEARCH AND SEIZURE 

The Fourth Amendment, we should remember, forbids 
only **unreilsonable" searches and seizures. Reasonable- 
ness is a disputed term but over the years the courts have 
defined its main characteristics. 

First, a search, to be "reasonable," must have '*prob- 
able cause"— something more than the searcher's mere, 
guesswork or suspicion— to justify it. In short, there must 
be information, sworn to by some responsible person, 
sufficient to justify a reasonable man in believing that 
stolen property or the instruments of a crime or certain 
kinds evidence may be found by an authorized search. 

Second^to be reasonable, a search must be approved m 
advance (with rare exceptions) by a neutral judge. 

And, third, to be reasonable, a search must be specific 
in regard to the place to be searched and the object to be 
sought. Rummaging and ransacking premises on "fishing 
expeditions" are not "reasonable." • 

The rules regarding arrest are a little looser. Arrests 
may be made without getting an arrest warrant in advance 
but only when the police have -'probable cause" to charge 
someone with a particular crime. Then they must take the 
arrested person without unnecessary delay before a 
magistrate to determine the validity of the arrest. The 
Constitution, in brief, allows policemen to arrest but dele- 
gates to judicial authorities -the decision to detain. 

Thcf development of the law governing search and sei- 
zure has been erratic. Long-standing common law tradi- 
tion held that courts should ignore police practices in 
obtaining evidence so long as the police did not resort to 
- physical coercion and so long as the evidence presented 
was competent and relevant. 

In a landmark case decided in 1914, however, the Su- 
• preme Court ruled unanimously that in federal trials it 
would no longer accept evidence obtained through viola- 
tion of the Constitution. The case {Weeks^ v. United 
States) involved the seizure of some papers in plain viola- 
tion of the Fourth Amendment. 'Mf letters and private 
documents can thus be seized and held and used in evi- 
dence against a citizen accused of an offense," the Court 
declared, then the citizen's ''right to be secure against 
such searches and seizures is of no value, and, so far as- 
those thus placed are concerned, migKt as well be stricken 
from the Constitution." 

Note ihat uas in a federal trial. As la^e as 1949 (in Woif 
\: Ciili-radii). the Court ruled that the admission in state 
trials of evidence obtained by an unreasonable search and 
seizure w as not in violation of the federal Constitution. 
Not until 1961 did the Court change its :^ind, as it does 
l>on time to time, and decide iin Mapp v.Ohio) that "all 
evidence oht-iiined by searches and seizures in violation of 
the C onstitution is, by that ^ame authority, inadmissible in 
Li Slate court." 




Arthur Schatz/TIME-LIFE Picture Agency 

Bugged dart, fired from rifle, will transmit private ^ 
conversations. 

Sophisticated eavesdropping devices pose a new threat to the right 
to privacy. 

Procedure sometimes seems dull: and one often hears 
procedural rules dismissed carelessly as "mere le':.:^^! tech- 
nicalities." Yet Justice Frankfurter did not e.xaggt ute in 
saying that *'the Kistor}' of liberty has Jargely been the 
history of observance of procedural safeguards." Thus far 
we have looked at the development of three great 
suhsfanrive guarantees of the First Amendment — free- 
dom to speak, to publish, to join hands for the advance- 
ment of common interests. 7"h<=! balance of ^he Bill of 
Rights, especially Amendments iV, V, and VI, is ccm- 
(;emed largely with procjcural rights of Americans, that 
is, with the ways in whicn government must hehi. • 'in 
relation to its citizens. 

This article will deal with one of the most co mpie^x of 
these limitations on governmental power, the Fourth 
An?,endment, It guarantees ''the right of people to be 
secure in their persons, houses, papers, and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and seizures ' It promises 
that no search warrants can be issued except "upon prob- 
,able cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and particu- 
larly describing the place to be searched, and the persons 
or things to be seized." Nothing is more important to 
freedom or to the exercise of other rights assured by the 
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A CHIEF GRIEVANCK 

The men who wrote the Fourth Amendment — the gist 
of which had already been embodied in a number of state 
constitutions — preceding the ratification of the federal 
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Constitution, were no mere theorists. They were all too 
famOiar with random searches and arbitrary arrests con- 
ducted under the authority of writs of assistance and gen- 
eral warrants by King GeoiBc Ill's redcoats. 

Indeed, these were among the chief grievances that "<^d 
to the American rebellion. The idea thar a man's home 
was his castle— that, however humble it might be, the 
king's men cpuld not enter it without a proper warrant 
—was already ^firmly established in England. The col- 
onists felt that they were entitled to the same right of 
privacy. . 

Privacy is nowhens mentioned in the Constitution under 
that term. At best it fs an elusive and elastic concept, and 
just what degree of it the authors of the Constitution mean! 
to assure has sparked much argument. 

A grent debate in the sutgect grew out of a landmark 
case (Olmstead v. United States) that came before the 
Supfpme Court in 192^he first case testing whether the 
tapping of a telephone constituted an "unreasonable 
search** in the sense forbidden by the Fourth Amend- 
ment. A gang of bootleggers had been selling liquor smug- 
,gled into the State of Washington in clear violation of the 
Volstead Act. Over a p<;riod of many months, federal 
prohfi>ition agents tapped telephones in the homes and 
offices of the bootleggers and listened to them take orders 
for liquor and direct their far-flung enterprises. Steno- 
graphic notes of these conversations were used to convict i 
the bootleggers. Did this constitute an unreasonable 
search? / 

The Court, dividing five to four, said No. "The 
[Fourth] Amendment,'* Chief Justice Taft wrote for the 
majority, "does not forbid what wasdone here. There was 
no searching. There was no'seizure. The evidence was 
secured by the sense of hearing and that only. There was 
no entry of the houses or offices of the defendants.*' In 
shprt, since there was no trespass on the defendants* 
premises, there was no Fourth Amendment violation. 

UNWARRANTED INTRUSION 

In an impassioned dissent, however, Justice Louis D. 
Brandeis pleaded for a broader, more imaginative in- 
terpretation of the Fourth Amendment. It was designed, 
he argued, not merely to protect private premises against 
unwarranted intrusion but also to safeguard a right of 
privacy essential to the ideas of human dignity and politi- 
cal liberty. 



"The makers of our Constitution," he put it, "un3er- 
t9ok to secure conditions favorabfe to the pursuit of 
happiness. . . . They conferred, as against the Govern- 
ment, the right to be let abne— the most comprehensive of 
rights and the right most valued by civilized men. To 
protect that right, every unjustifiable intrusion by the 
• Government upon the privacy of the'individual, whatever 
the means emptoye<|, must be' deemed a violation of the 
Fourth Amendment.** 

It took alim>st 40 years for the court to come round to 
endorsing Bnuulns* dissenting view. In the course of 
those years, electronic eavesdropping devices had be- 
come far more sophistk:ated and pervasive. Complicated 
surveillance systems were being used indiscriminately by 
the government to detect politk:al dissension as well as 
criminal conduct. The assumptk>ns lying behind the 1928 
decision had been outflanked by technotogical devetop- 
ments. Intrusions upon privacy had become a menace to 
liberty— -a menace to the exercise of the very rights of free 
speech and free association guaranteed by the First 
Amendment. ^ 

Freedom of communication between free citizens is the 
very essence of the democratic process. In 1967, there- 
fore, the Court abandoned the **trespass*' doctrine enun- 
ciated by Chief Justke Taft and declared instead that the 
Fourth Amendment protects people and not simply 
''areas'* against unreasonable searches ^ni seizures. 
Today wiretapping or bugging of private conversations is 
unconstitutional unless authorized and its limits defined in 
advance by a competent judicial authority. In 1968, Con- 
gress adopted legislation authorizing su«h electronic 
searches. 

Law enforcement, of course, would be easier, and 
perhaps more eflFicient, if the police could arrest and inter- 
rogate suspects at will or if police coiild eavesdrop or 
conduct surprise searches wherevier they supposed a 
crime was teing plotted or contraband condealed. But 
these are the identifying characteristics of a police state. 
Where governments have such unregulated power, citi- 
zens are powerless. 

In handcuffing the police to safeguard popular liberty, 
the authors of the Fourth Amendment realized that they 
were to' some extent sacrificing efficiency for the sake of 
privacy. The price seemed to them well worth paying. It 
is, in fact, the inescapable price of liberty. 
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13. EQUALITY: EQUAL PROTECTION UNDER THE LAW 



Alan Barth 




Ubraiy of Congress. . • ^ 

Suffragette Parade, W^shingion, 1913, 
Various groups in our society have not always enjoyed equality 
under the law. 

Although the Declaration of Independence states as one 
of its "^self-cvidenf truths that ''all men are created 
equal/' equality has been much more an ideal than a fact of 
American life. Obvipus advantages to individuals arise 
from the accident of birth. Beyond these, there have been 
conspicuous class, ethnic and other distinctions !>ustaining 
inequality, sanctioned by law through most of American 
history. The most blatant of these have related to women 
and to blacks. 

Not until 1920 was the Constitution to provide that 'The 
right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be 
denie^or abridged by t^ie United States or by any State on 
account of sex/' As this is written, many women are still 
pressing for ratification of an Fq* Rigtits Amendment that 
would relieve them of other ser^i js kinds of discrimination 
and disability. 

*^^jey havfe made signifiifrant advances through recent 
:;» .iprenxe Court decisions. Since December 1974. the Court 
has \ jjed that women canno? be exxluded fram juries, can- 
not be '?norf.fi as income pnxiucers when the government 
computes survivor beneF .s under Social Security, and can- 
riOi be denied cLi d sup^ot jased on the presumption that 
they reach adi5lthood earikr than men. Thti Court declared 
recently: "No lender is fhe female deslirr* J solely for the 
hGT>e and tlie rearing of family, itnd on^y the male for the 
marketplace and fJir world of deas.*" 

"EQUAL PROTECTION*' 
As for black Ainencji^ns, in the infamous Dred Scott 
decision of 1857, Chiei Jusf ' . . Roger Taney wrote for the 
Supreme Court •'rj.i Negroe . ere not "citi .:ens ' and "had 



no rights which the white man was bound to respect." The 
institution of human slavery was finally abolished by the 
' 13th Amendment in 1865. The l"4th and 15th Amendments 
were designed to give citizenship to the freedmen and to 
eradicate from American life forever any discriminatidn by 
race under the law.' 

The 14th Amendment provides, among other things, that 
"No State shall . . . deny to any person <vithin its jurisdicT 
tion the equal protection of the laws." To implement this 
amendment. Congress, in 1875, enacted far-reaching civil 
rights legislation, asr>ertiPg '"t'je equality of all men before 
the law," and declaring that ail persons "shall be entitled to 
^he full and equal enjoyment of the accommodations, 
facilities, and privileges of ini^s, public conveyanceson land 
and water, theaters, and other places of public amuse- 
ment" 

The mood of the country changed soon aft^r passage of 
the 1875 Civil Rights Act, however, and the North aban- 
doned its efforts at "Reconstruction of the Souih." It left 
the liberated black men to the scant mercies of embittered, 
defeated while Southerners. The result was development of 
a caste system in which blacks became the American un- 
touchables, subjected to rigid segregation and to the most 
crippling, humiliating fonns of discrimination. "JimCraw" 
ruled throughout the oW Confederacy and was brutally 
enforced by the mob violence and lynchings of the Ku Klux 
Klan and other night ridef^. ^ 

The postw^,^ amendments, the civil rights enactments, 
fell into virtu; ^ c ivi;^v^;^n S5 far a*^ black men were concerned. 
And step b;. ^ ;.ik;: tragic ;i:trf at from their promises, 
the Supreme C v.atified the country's indifference to the 
fate of the ii^cdnva-i,- '«f he crucial judicial ratification of Jim 
Crow .f.€ ir^ fn^. v nse of Plessy v. Ferguson, decided in 
1896. 1{ ^hkk iviffi : Louisiana statute requiring all railway 
compan.^iis iix rrv re to provide equal but separate ac- 
commo<'.;ilMT^nr> fc; Kr. white and cotored races " The stat- 
ute, the CiMir', n.v did not deny equal pr nectio'ifrFf 
anyone :>»ipj.i^riv:;r' .jat the enforced separation of Ihe two 
races sih^r <? f colored race with a badge of inferiority, 
"it is not b-y ■ . ason of anything found in i!'e act, but solely 
because iti. cotored race chooses to pu? thai construction 
upon it/' 

AN IMMORTAL DlSSt ^ f 

'^his decision produced a lone immortai c*^-,.i':;itjng opin- 
ion by the first Justice John M. Harlan. Warning that it 
would inevitably create bitteme' between the races, he 
declared: "In view of the Consj*!K:on, in the eye of the 
law, there is in this country no superior, dominant, ruling 
class of dtizens. There is no caste here. Our Constitution is 
color-blind, and neither knows nor tolerates classes among 
citizens." 

But more than half a century was to pass before the 
wisdom and truth of Harla-*'s views were recognized by the 
Court. A variety of factors ^"ffected the change. Franklin D. 
Rooseveh s New Deal bi^ ;ght the beginning of what his- 
torian C. Vann Woodwaj : has called "the new Recon- 
struction," a revival of cer. !em for the condition of black 
Americans. T wo world w v , with their manpower short- 
ages gave blacks a chanc; ut jobs in factories-~and gave 
whites a chance at the experience of working alongside 
them. 
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Industrialization and a changing econ9my in the South 
made the continuing maintenance of an illiterate and sub- 
merged colored peasantry an economic liability rather than 
an asset. The end of the Second World War brought with it a 
coUapse of colonial empires and a new sense of independ- 
ence among submerged peoples everywhere— especially 
among those of African descent. American leadership in 
world affairs brought unwelcome attention. to the disparity 
between our principles and our practices respecting human 
equality. . 

Perhaps the most important single inHuence in effecting 
the new Reconstruction was. a mass migration that took 
place in the middle years of the 20th century from rural 
areas to urban centers. Blacks, a m^jor element in this 
migration, swarmed to the big cities. For the first time they 
began, under increasingly resourceful and sophisticated 
leadership, to form a polftically effective voting bloc. With 
growing white support, blacks staged effebtive demonstra- 
tions in the Capital and elsewhere against the inj^Jstices of 
racial discrimination, and brought effective court chal- 
lenges against them. 

END OF **JIM CROW" 

At last, on May 17, 1954, a unanimous Supreme Court 
put an end to the **separate but equalV- fiction— at least so 
far as segregated public schools were concerned. It 
acknowledged, in Bronyi v. BoardofEducaiionofTopeka. 
what Justice Harlan had asserted more than half a century 
earlier, that racial segregation is, of itself, by its nature and 
by its intent, a debrisii>>:: denial of human equality. /'We 
conclude/* Chief Justice Earl Warren wrote, ^hat in the 
field of •>^jbltc education the doctrine.of ^separate but equal' 
has no place. Separate ^educational faqilities are inherently 
unequal. Therefore, hold that the plaintiffs . . . are, by 
reason of the segregation complained of, deprived of the 
equ3l protection of the laws guaranteed bv the 14t>'. 
Amendnient.'\ 

Although this decision dealt only with public schooJs. the 
reasoning behind it applied wrts^ almost equal force to ail 
forms of publicly supported and publicly managed facilities. 
It n?eant Jim Crow could no longer govern parks and play- 
grounds, swimming pools and 5)eaches or any other recrea- 
tional opportuidties operated under govc mment ausv ice.:. 

The decision v/as followed by years of freedom r':*::-/' 
and '•sit-ins*' and ' ntarches*' and ''prayer demo::'^/- 



tions"— many of them encountering violent and brutal re- 
sistance by h.Kd authorities and demanding heroic courage 
by their cr^k<fi»v:ti>, and participants. At the same time there 
were pervas'4 n ^ efforts to organize blacks for political action 
and to re^ist.'rr them in the South so that they could make 
themselves felt at the polls. 

In ?% 4, goaded first by President Kennedy anci later by 
Pres!*:;ii Johnson, Congress enacted a comprehensive 
civiS n;r,h,$i law ; and a year later it adopted a voting rights act 
design.-.. to assure blacks full participation at the polls. 
Sue iet:fislaticu could not of itself, to be sure, bring about 
harm^>ry and fairness in race relations. Great, social 
ch^i .vjr. are rarely accomplished speedily or comfortably. 
At l?. .t, however, the moral influence of the Constitution 
was.fiiaccd in support of full equality for black Americans. 

T>rv: Mth Amendment's clause assuring ''equal protec- 
ixon oi the laws" has been applied in another significant 
context to erase inequality. The great migration of people 
rro.n rural to ui1)an retjisie >: e produced in many states gross 
c'lsc/v wancies in the numei ical size of legislative districts A 
iepfrl:?tor ejected by a rural district often had only a tiny 
im-iicn of the c. Mituents represented by a legislator 
v^icvted from an vpH^n district; lie had an equal vote in the 
legislature, hov ?: v- ;, and thus the political power of city- 
dwelierj. was ciiuUd and unequal. It was an advantage 
^.^■'^h ri'.d^ ^preventatives in control of most legislatures 
weir croi/uv-:. r / unwilling to relinquish by any equitable 
leapportic^? r^J. 

In dea}*.i:i; vvirJi this problem in a complex of cases that 
came h-forf: it in 1962 and 1963. the Supreme Court said 
that t?ic arbitrary reduction in the effectiveness of ballots 
?%y city-dwellers amounted to a denial of the equal 
Vjoi^rAxy:. of the laws. "The Equal Protection Clause," 
C h v.i Jushc^r Warren asserted (in Reynolds r. 5/>25),^*'re- 
J!ii res that a State make an honest and good faith effort to 
c.^nstruct districts, in both houses of its legislature/ as 
nearitr of equal population as is practicable. " Thus the basic 
democratic principle of one-m'an? one-vote was revitalized. 

!f equality of opportunity and of participation in the life of 
the community is still an ideal and not yet altogether a 
reality in America, it remains an ideal toward which men 
and women must strive unceasingly if they are to maintain 
in any true sense a democracy where justice prevails 
through the rule oflaw. 
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Unit IV 

A MORE PERFECT UNION: 
THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 

Doris Kearns 
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"IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED . . .": 
CONGRESS AND THE POPULAR WILL 



Doris H. Kearns 




WkJe World Photos 

Members of House Judiciary Committee during hearing fin 
Articles of Impeachment July 29, 1974. 
The changing role of Congress reflects changes in the social and 
economic organization of our nation. 

Early this year, I asked a class of Boston school children 
to describe the images thatxame iniotheir heads when they 
thought about America's political institutions. "The White 
House," ventured a.boy in the front row. ''The President," 
suggested the girl behind him. And then the class opened 
up. The Capitol, the Congress, the Lincoln Memorial, the 
Democrats, the Washington Monumeni,.the Republicans, 
Washington, D.C. Not one child mentioned the staiehouse, 
the governor, the mayor or the city council. 

Their entire focus was on national institutions, equating 
the whole of American politics and government with a few 
buildings in Washington, D.C. Their perceptions 
reflected — however imperfectly — a revolutionary shift of 
power from the community and the states to the national 
government. 

In the early days of the Republic, as John Higham has 
observed, power was decentralized. All the activities that 
engaged the citizens* interest — the administration of jus- 
tice, the schooling of the young, the maintenance of law and 
order, the building and upkeep of roads, the care of tfe*, . 
sick — were carried out in the various states, not atnlie 
federal Ie\el. In 1802 the entire population t)f the national 
government, including both the civilian and military estab- 
lishment, numbered fewer persons than the^ federal em- 
ployees now engaged in apprehending federal criminals. 

A B.ACKVVATER TOWN 
And, far from beingnhe^ center of political imagination, 
Washington. D.C. wavii^ba^^isytater. southern town where 
pigs rooted in the unpavcd sireets. Thougli the C apiial s 
planners had dreanried of creating a center of national life — a 
Paris or Rome — their dreams had foundered upon their 
inability to attract the commerce, wealth and population 
needed lo make the city prosper. Unable to raise the neces- 
sary funds from a citizenry too suspicious of ccntralizeti 
power to support the creation of a national capital, the , 
planners designed roads that uere never huili and con-^ 



structed buildings that were never finished. As one his- 
torian has tfescribed it: ''Where majestic avenues were to 
^iweep. tree stumpsstood, \vhere houses were to be, barren 
hillocks rose like desert islands. Cows grazed on future 
plazas, roads meandered into cow trails, bullfrogs chorused 
on the mall.'' For thirty years the unfinished capitol dome 
periodically spilled dirt on the heads of the Senators and 
Congressmen walking below. Diplomats dressed in their 
finest stepped from their carriages into six inches of mud. 
Even the executive mansion was an object of ridicule; of the 
30 rooms, only six were plastered and dozens of privies 
filled the President's lawn. 

So uncertain was the future of the national government 
that most men in public life considered high positions in 
Washington/('i-5 preferable to positions in their own villages 
and states. Only four of the six men George Washington 
chose to sit on the Supreme Court actually showed up for 
the first meeting; one was involved in more pressing ac- 
tivities at home and the other declined the appointment. 
And the number of men who voluntarily resigned from the 
Congress was greater than those who failed the XCtX of 
reelection. 

Yet in a peculiar way, the very difficulties of life in 
Washington served the cause of democracy — particularly 
in the Congress. The Congress was originally designed to 
represent the popular will in the states and localities. Think 
how useful it was, in fulfilling that function, to have a 
rotating representation from the population at large, de- 
scending on Washington each year, coming fresh from the 
people, bringing with them new demands, ideas and power. 
Each new election brought a turnover of 50%, which meant 
that more than one-half of the representatives to the House 
every two years were freshmen. In the early 180Qs the 
average length of service in the House was only two terms, 
in the Senate one: In 1900 only 9 percent had served ten 
terms or more. 

With new men continually filling the chamber, little pre- 
mium was placed on age or experience . Many of the leaders 
of the Congress were in their thirties. / 

CAREER FROFESSipNALISTS 

Xhe constantly changing Corigress of the 19lh century 
w a^ a far different body frqmihe more insulated institution 
we know today, where fewer than 10 percent of the mem- 
bers turn over in any one election, where more than one- 
half the memh»ers have served more than five terms, andone 
in five has served more than ten terms. The average age of 
the member's today — 50 for Representatives and 60 for 
Seniitors — is ten to twenty years older than the average age 
of the voting population. And the average age of the leaders 
is still older. 

With the rise of seniority in the 20th century, length of 
service in the institution has come to determine positions of 
power. Sam Raybum was 5K when he became Speaker, 
John McCormack77. Cail Albert 62. In 1971 the leaders of 
the House averaged 63 years, those ofthe Senate 69 years, 
in 1972 a computer simulation predicted thai a new con- 
gressman elected in November would have to wait until the 
year 2013 before coming into a positiiin o\' real power. It 
would he 41 years before he could chair the Hi>use Appro- 
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pnations committee, 39 years before he could lead the 
Armed Services committee. And he would be 78 when he 
became chairman of the Rules committee/ 

Apparently these patterns are changing today— the 1974 
elections have produced a shake-up in the leadership of the 
House of Representatives— but the dominant trend in the 
20th century remains one in which the members of Con- 
gress are serving longer and longer. Mobile amateurs 
—willing to come and go— have become career profes- 
sionalisjs anxious to stay in Washington as long as possible. 
How did this shift come about? 

It can be attributed in part to the changes in the nation and 
the world since the 19th century. In the last 100 years, our 
nation has undergone an industrial revolution, become a 
worldwide power, waged six wars and suffered several 
major economic depressions. The 20th century has seen the 
nationalization of social and economic problems and the 
growth of large national organizations to deal with them. 
These developments have concentrated power in the cen- 
tral government away from the states and localities. In 1801 
the entire population of the natbital government numbered 
2,875. One hundred years later, the number had ?rown to 
351,798 employees. In 1971 the national government had 
5.637,000 employees, constituting almost 7 percent of the 
labor force. ^ 

THE PULL OF POWER 

As the distribution of p^fwer has shifted away from the 
states and localities, the attractiveness of local political 
careers has declined, and the pull of work in Washington is 
so strong that voluntary resignation from high national 
posts now merits front page attention. Part of the modem 
attraction to Washington may be attributed to the physical 
changes in the city since 1800; the sidewalks are now com- 
pleted, the capitol dome is finished and all the rooms fh the 
White House are plastered! But the real attraction fCft the 
person with politics in his or her blood is power, not physi- 
cal beauty. Though Washington has never become aicul- 
tural or industrial center, it has become the center of ppiiti- 
cal life, the end of the rainbow for the politically ambitious. 
Hence once professional politicians reach Washington, 
they want to stay for the rest of their lives. To leave the city 
is tantamount to leaving politics; tq go home is to be exiled 
to Sibena. Little wonder, then, that the tradition of rotation 
m office has virtual^ disappeared. 

At the same time that politicians have made Washington 
their political home, the rules of politics have changed, 
making it substantially easier now than it was 100 Vears ago 



for an incumbent Congressman or Senai t o win reelec- 
tion. 

First in importance are the material advantages which 
accrue to the incumbent: administrative funds and staff, 
and use of the franking privilege. All but the very wealthy 
are dependent upon contributions to support their cam- 
paign expenses. These contributions come primarily from 
interest groups— such as labor, business or agriculture 
—for whom the incumbent is a known quantity. His com- 
mittee assignments have been made, his voting record is on 
the books. He is safe— ^ reliable target for their money. So 
begins a cycle which redounds to the incumbent's benefit; 
the longer a person stays. in office, the more power he 
acquires in his committee, the more posi^er he has, (he more 
campaign funds he receives. And the moi'^j funds, the more 
likely his chances of reelection. The cycle goes on. 

THE ROLE OF CONGRESS 
This trend toward ever longer service is only one of 
several that could be evaluated in discussing the Congress. 
The more usual focus is the decline of the Congressional 
role in the initiation of legislation, and in the making of war 
and peace. But any analysis of the present and future role of 
the Congress must take into consideration its compositionf 
the men and women who make it up, their habits of mind, 
their financial dependencies, their attitudes toward their 
jobs, their choices as to how to spend their time. 

So long as representatives see reelection and apermanent 
base in Washington as their main goal, there is little hope for 
basic chatige. The system protects itself by rewarding fidel- 
ity to the status quo at every turn. Many representatives 
continue to preoccupy themselves with const ituent.service 
narrowly defined— with baby books, birthday/ greetings, 
appointments to West Point, case work and pork barrel 
projects. (One leading scholar estimates that constituent 
service occupies more than half of the time of each congres- 
sional office.) Neither tin]e norenergy remain for acquiring 
expertise necessary to make intelligentjudgmentson a wide 
range of domestic issues and foreign affairs in today's in- 
*easingly complex world. Nor are sufficient staff and fund- 
i|g available to keep the representatives informed. 
1 An overconcem for political survival and a preoccupa- 
tion with trivial constituent .services often lead to the avoid- 
ance of controversial stands. The unwillingness of Con- 
gress to take the initiative in legislative matt^ i at home a', i 
abroad and a tendency to avoid^ responsibility has contri- 
buted to the rise of presidential power in the 20th c?'^tury 
—the subject for exploration in the article to follow. 
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PRESIDENTIAL POWER 

H. Kearns 

George Washington wanted to be called ''His Mighti- 
ness." John Adams preferred ''His Highness." Thomas 
Jefferson/objecting to the implication of royalty and aris- 
tocracy, suggested simply **Mr. President.'' Public offi- 
cials in a democratic republic, Jefferson reasoned, were 
public servants and should be treated as such with a^ 
minimum of pomp and ceremony. The Federalists coun- 
tered with the ideal of a remote regal dignitary shielded by 
protocol. '^What will soldiers and sailors say," John 
Adams asked, **when they hear George Washington is 
. called President. They will despise him. The President is 
undignified. Why there are Presidents of fire companies 
and clubs!" . 

Jefferson prevailed on the question of titles, but the 
larger controversy about the hybrid nature of the Ameri- 
ca4i President — half democrat, half king — continues to 
this day. If most Americans do not feel compelled to hang 
a picture of Gerald Ford in their living rooms (unlike our 
ancestors who considered it a duty to display a likeness of 
George Washington in their homes), we still defer to our 
chief executives if we do not deify them. 

The deference takes both symbolic and practical forms. 
The modern White- House has become a colossal 
warehouse, open twenty-four hours a day to accommo- 
date the President's every need. Every schoolchild is 
taught the President's name. The President's actions 
dominate the front pages of the. press. His speeches 
preempt the most popular television programs. His pri- 
vate thoughts as well: as his private ailments are "public 
concerns. And tfiace' is no question of the power of the 
Pn^sidency to evoke strong emotional responses in the 
Aii-erican people*; Studies of popular reaction to the ' 
deaths of Warren Harding, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
John F. Kennedy liken the pyblic grief and even physical 
suffering (insomnia, depression, rashes, high blood pres- ^ 
sure) to the emotions and pain ex*perienced aftefthe death 
of a close friend or relative. 

DOUBLE VISION ' 
In keeping with the national habit of ridiculing what 
they most deeply respect, Americans often simultane- 
ously revere and deride the inlage of their Presidents. 
Richard Nixon was openly referred to as Tricky Dick: 
L. B.J . was satirically cast as MacBird in a scurrilous play; 
and Gerald Ford's football career 'has been the subject of 
rude remarks. Nor is the President's physical presence 
immune to maiicioys gossip and the venom of cartoonists: 
George Washington's false teeth is a bit of familiar histori- 
cal lore; William Taft's obesity and Lyndon Johnson's 
hanging ears are immortalized m cartoons. 

To understand this duality, we must return to the 
Founding Fathers, for it was their mingled fear of and ■ 
desire for centralized power that shaped the institution of 
the Presidency and insured the persistence of our double 
vision. 

The Revolution had been fought to protect individual 
liberties from the wUlful authority of kings and governors. 
These liberties included protecting religious freedom from 
royal edicts, defending personal goods ^nd possessions 
from arbitrary taxes, and maintaining the privilege of not 
servingin wars fought solely to advance the interests of 
U the Crown. Powerful sentiment against aiyal authority 
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before the Revolution accounts for the enfeebled execu- 
tive provided by the Articles of Confederation. Ham- 
strung at every turn by a series of institutional checks, he 
was an executive who could execute notffing. 

The impotence of the Articles became the theme harped 
upon in the 1780s by those who sought a stronger national 
government. They pictured a society in chaos, with debt- 
ors in revolt against creditors, squatters illegally occupy- 
ing.land, the state laws a welter of confusion. In place of 
this hodgepodge, the Framers of the Constitution pro- 
posed an energetic government capable of penetrating the 
remotest^parts of the continent. Without this type of cen- 
tral authority, the Framers were convinced, the United 
States would sacrifice its potential glory as a nation to an 
excessive and irrational fear of executive 4X)wer. 

In defining the powers of the President, the Framers 
were responding boih to the experience of the colonial 
Revolution and to its aftermath. His duties were specified 
his authority limited. Selected by aq electoral college (not 
the legislature), he was given the power as Commander- 
in-Chief and Chief ^of State to make treaties, nominate 
ambassadors, choose Supreme Court justices, keep Con- 
gress informed on the state of the Union, recommend 
measures he judged necessary and expedient, and assure 
the faithful execution of the laws. But these powers had to 
be shared with other branches. He cpuld make treaties 
and nominate ambassadors, but only if Congress ap- 
proved. In short, he was to be neither democrat nor king 
alone but a little of both. 

' WAR POWERS 

Early drafts of the Constitution granted the^ legislature 
5ole power to make war. In later dr^ifts, the wording was 



loosened to allow for the practical necessity of executive 
action should the nation be attacked while Congress was 
out of session— as it was expected to be for all but one 
month a year. In an age when the fastest horse took fifteen 
days to ride to* the capital from the northernmost state of 
Massachusetts and twelve days from the southernmost, 
state of Georgia, the sitting executive provided the only 
• promise of immediate response. 

Theoretically, the^executive's power to respond to at- 
tacks was not equated with the power to initiate them. But 
' hisjory has a way of fudging distinctions. It, as it often - 
happened, the American government created situations, 
that provoked the hostility to which the President then 
responded, wher. a as the line' between initiation and 
response? 

As the territory >^ the i.ation extended, American Pres- 
idents stretched the concept of defensive action. ' To 
protect America from attack'' required the protection of 
American citizens abroad. In the early 20th century Pres- 
idents Theodore Roosevelt and William H. Taft sent 
troops into Cuba and the Dominican Republic to protect 
American residents living there, in I9l4and again in I9I6, 
Wilson sent troops into Mexico to enforce American pol- 
icy interests in that country. To protect the entire free 
world against the danger df Communism, Tnjman dis- 
patched troops into South Korea in 1950 to ropulse North 
Korean aggression, iln none of these incidents was Con- 
gress asked to approve these actions in advance. It was 
the President, with his access to special information, who 
decided. Such unilateral decisions by the President in 
matters of war and peace have given that office a degree of 
unrestrained power objectionable to the Founding 
Fathers— and to many Americans today. 
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16. AMERICAN POLITfCAL PARTIES: DEAP OR ALIVE? 



^Doris H. Keams 




TheodoTB Roosevelt addressing a gathering of the Bull Moose Party, 1912. 
Television has radically altered the nature of political campaigns. 



UPl-COMPIX. 



During the fall of 1972, I travelled for ten 4^a>>^ on the 
airplane with the peripatetic PresidentiaJ c?::did;rce of the 
^Democratic 'Party while his campaign plane hopped from 
airport to airport> Wheeling, San Diego, San Francisco, 
Denver^ Philadelphia, Chicago, "Dallas and Washington, 
D.C. It was a^ftrangely surreal experience v.hich had al- 
mostnothing to do with the Democratic Party as I thought I 
understood it at the time. We spent more than three- 
quarters of our waking hou^s in transit abov\: the clouds; 
most of the remaining hours we devoted to the "visuals" 
that would appear that night on the little square box that 
stood in every living room in America. 

Modem technology has turned the modem political cam- 
paign into a contest of iele vised images. Personal contact 
with a few hundred voters or a dozen party members and 
leaders is considered frivolous compared with the task c: 
preparing for television appearances in which millions can 
be reached at once. Thus the most importa c contacts in 
each city were nor the local political leaders but the local, 
talk show hosts, the evening newscasters, the television 
prorfbcers. 

In San Diego we descended — ^TV cameras, newspaper- 
men and staff — upon a small hospital where the candidate 
was programmed to demonstrate his concern for health 
care. As we walked through the corridors, totally disrupting 
the routine of the patients. I heard one cameraman say to 
another: ''God, I'm really^tired and don t feel like covering 
this event. I d love to catch some sleep on the plane/* 
"Well,' why don't you?** the other responded. *\After all. 
Mre*re going to a clinic in Denver aftemoon. All you 



have to do is to film the candidate there and call it San Diego 
on your tape. What difference does it make?" 

CAMPAIGNING BY MEDIA 

ht is hard to see how the political party — classically de- 
signed a^ a linkage between the candidates and tYtt 
voters — fits into this style of campaigning. This is the age of 
the direct primary where party leaders no longer cond-ol 
nominations and where the independeift voter is rapidly 
replacing the party follower in numbers and importance to ' 
the candidates. 

In ten days the only direct relationship I observe^] be- 
tween the people and the candidate that bore out my pre- 
conceptions about campaigns was a large rally o;? the- 
streets of San Fmncisco. The*(candidate rtide in an opc.. car, 
the crowd following him up the streets singing and respond • 
ingto his rhetoric withjoyous enthusiasm. But my pleasure 
was not shared by the staff.^Apparently the rally had begUn 
too late in the afternoon to make the 6 p.m. news, and the 
participants were too passionate andHmmlyfor the image of 
calm that was being projected that week upon the tube. 

How different this Presidential jpampaign from its cojun- 
terparts fifty or one hundred years ago! In the heyday of 
party influence following the Civil War the great majdity of 
citizens identified with one or the other party. Politics ihen 
was like religion: it gave people a sense of fraternity and a 
feeling of be longing which brQUght them to the polls in very 
high percentages. (The average turnout in the 19th century 
w as 765^ compared to less than 509?'in the 20th.) And once 
they got to tl^e polls, nine out of ten voted a straight party 
line. In that agJr of parly faithful, the practice of splitting 
one's ticket (a ctifimmon practice todav) was not taken 
lichtlv. ' - ' 
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PRECINCT SERVICES 

The base of the modern American party system for the 
past century was the precinct organization. In the past, 
local party leaders directly controlled a number of tangible 
resources — the ''loaves and fishes** — skillfully distributed 
as rewards for r.he party's faithful— jobs, foodbaskets,,med- 
ical care, legal assistance, scholarships, aid to the elderly. 
The tie's between the citizen and the party were direct and 
personal.' I thinf.,^' Lincoln Stefferis wrote, "that there's 
got to be in every ward somebody that any bloke can come 
tp — and get help-— no matter. what he's done.- Help, you 
understand, none of your big law and justice, but hejp." 

Today moslparty leaders no longer bring baskets of food 
to' hungry families. Nor do they deliver many jobs to the 
unemployed. All these services and more have been as- 
sumed by the bureaucracy of the welfare state — the Social 
Security*Administration, the Department of Health, Edu- 
caiion and VVe'farc. the Department of Labor. The Ameri- 
^*an buieaucracy ws a relatively , new' phenomenon. Even in 
1933 the toiai empiuymeal in the executive branch was less 
than 6iX),CKK), halfof whom w^re in fhe post office. Today 
th^rc were approximately 2^ 2 million civilian employees in 
the executive branch. 

Before the tunn of i'nc century, the rriembers of the federal 
bureauci'acy were n^cruited by the sps)ils system; with 
ever> chiinge in the Presidericy, thousands of civil servants 
w ere displaced by the supfx>ners of the newrCfaief Execu- 
tive. This system wa:* modified in I8i^3 with the passage of 
the Peadieion Act, which created the Civil Service Cora- 
mission and provided for the recruitment of \07r of the 
employees by open competitive examination.^Since then, 
as the expansion of governmental activities increasingly 
revealed the inefficiencies of the .patronage system, that 
percentage has grown. Today more than 909f of the federal 
'employees are chosen by the merit sys'tem. 

CHANGING PARTY STRUCTURE 

Replaced by the welfare state, deprived of patronage, 
stripped of their nominating fii ^tion, the modern political 
parties have changed ainjost neyond recognition. Today as 
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many people classify themselves as independents as Re- 
publicans or Democrats. Only 28% consider themselves 
strong party identifiers. And as party loyalty declines, tick- 

.et splitting goes up. In 1900 only three of every 100 voters 
split their tickets; today nearly one-third of the voters regu- 
larly cross party lines. 

But the decline of the party can only be understood in the 
larger context of the loss of community life in modern 
Anerican society. The older political party drew its life- 
blood from the ethnic alliances among a congeries of local 
communities, from the social fact that the same families 
lived and worked in the same neighborhoods for genera- 
tions. Today many of those ethnic communities have been 
shattered by a confluence of-social, political and economic 

• forces; by the concentrationofindustrial power and work in 
the city, by highways, urban renewal, and high rise dwell- 
ings. We are becoming, in the words of the popi^lar 
sociologist Vance Packard, ''a nation of strangers." A.'^'..^ 
40 million Americans change (heir home address at '.v.::, 
once each year; the average American moves aN'L. ^4 
rin-ies in his lifetime. Today two out of three familie.. ui\ 
^>rn apart by divorce and more than two million sons I 
daughters voluntarily leave their homes and cross state 
lines to go to college. 

In tfie midst of this larger social upheaval, it is not surpris- 
ing that the bonds of party have also been sundered. The 
American parties originally developed in relsponse to the 
social structure and to the needs of the people for a peaceful 
process to fill the political positions established in the Con- 
stitution. As the social structure changed over time, so did 
the party structure— in response to the westerrv^movement 

"of the population and the dispersal of ec o no micVe sources 
during Jackson's time, the pahies broadened their base; in 
response to the concentration of economic and industrial 
power in the late 19th century the parties narrowed their 
base. 

Thus to talk about changing the parties — revitalizing the 
local precincts or restructuring the system of financing or 
rebuilding the lines of communication — is, as we shall see in 
the next article, to talk about changing the social and 
economic structure as well. 
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REFORMING THE GOVERNMENT: 
NOW AND THE FUTURE 

Doris H. Kearns 




UPI-COMPIX 

President Nixon's top economic advisers review Congressional 
legislation. Left to right: Caspar Weinberger, Herbert Stein 
(hidden), George Schuttz, John Ehrlichman, Kennetn Cole. 
The past few decades have seen an increasing concentration of power 
in the national executive. 

The twin traumas of Vietnam anc" Watergate dramatized 
for millions of Americans the increasing centralization of 
governmental power in the national executive that had been 
in process for decades. The dangers of arbitrary, cen- 
tralized power had been* a cause of concern since the ear- 
liest days of the Republic. The Founding Fathers had con- 
sidered competition between institutions and groups, 
widejy.dispeFsed'arthe national, state and local levels, to be 
"TBTBest safeguard to liberty in a world of imjjerfect men. 
Initially, thierefore, they tried to insure thateach institution 
had no greater access totfce resources of power than any of 
its competitors. 

Overtime, however, as the preceding articles have illus- 
trated, a fundamental shift of power has led to the concen- 
tration of such resources — information, money, status, ac- 
cess to media and technology— at the national level, par- 
ticularly in the executive branch. In the past year, as the 
events of Watergate and Vietnam made the public increas- 
ingly aware of this centralization of power, a new critical 
spirit has emerged. ''Reforming the government" has 
rapidly become — once again — an issue (jf widespread pub- 
lic concern. 

REVITALIZING CONGRESS 

For many of today's reformers, the behavior of Congress 
has provoked anguish but also hope. A revitalized Con- 
gress is frequently described as the best way both to check 
the imperial Presidency and to reassert a more genuine 
popular voice in the yiiaking of governmental policy. Doz- 
ens of panels, commissions and confemces dre currently 
focused on Congress' proble/ms and potentialities. 
Prompted in part by this external pressure, Congress has 
begun a serious self-analysis with an eye toward improving 



Its manp^rof operating. Its budgetary planning, its commit- 
tee system and campaign financing have all recently under- 
p,one scrutiny and change. 

Historically, the national legislature's lack of a unified 
approach to the budgetary process, provoked partly by its 
fragmented committee system, has contributed to weaken- 
ing congressional influence on budget planning. But so 
deeply imbedded was the prevailing committee structure, 
which allowed dozens of individual congressional commit- 
tees to set their own spending figures without regard to on^ 
another, that any real change was considered almost impos- 
sible. 

Then i^n 1974, paniy in response to the Constitutional 
crisis caused by the President's impoundment of funds 
appropriated by Congress, the House and the Senate 
created budgel committees empowered to establish firm 
spending and revenue levels for the entire Congress. In 
theory this was an important reform, since the power of the 
purse remains as pivotal to understanding the source of 
governmental decisions today as it always has been. 
Whether the new budgetary committees will in fact coordi- 
nate congressional spending plans remain^ to be seen. 

The conference committee's traditional methods of 
operating have also come under the scrutiny of Congres- 
sional reformers. Coming as it does at the end of the long 
process of making>a law, the closed conference committee 
wa's designed to bring members of the House and Senate 
together to hammer out conciessions and compromises 
which could blend differing versions of a bill into a single 
measure. However, this system often allowed conferees to 
produce a final bill that distorted the intents of both original 
measures. - ^ 

In recent years congressional reformei-s have introduced 
so-called ''sunshine" resolutions requiring that conference 
committees open their doors to the public. Under such 
pressures, l2conferences voluntarily opened their sessions 
to the press and the public in 1974. This year the reform 
took hold still further when the House and Senate voted to 
require open conferences unless a majority of the original 
committee members voted to close them for a special 
reason. 

ELECTORAL REFORMS 

The Congress in 1974 also passed, after years of wrang- ' 
ling, an electoral reform law that requires even more com- 
plete disclosure of sources for campaign contributions. At 
the same time, it limits future candidates for the House to 
spending $168,000, a figure raised in Senate campaigns to 
$300,OCO for the smallest states and $3.5 million for the 
largest. P,ut whether the bill car affect either the underlying 
links betv- een money and politics or the dominant pattern of 
power within American society remains to be seen. 

The difficulty with reforms such as the electoral reform 
law is best illustrated by the complete reversal within the 
past 15 ye^rs in reformers' attitudes towai-d the President 
.and Congress, as well as toward centralized and local gov- 
ernments. In the ci rly 1960s, ,when John F. ^Kennedy's 
legislative program was stymied by a conservative coaJition 
of Southern Democrats and Republicans,, reformers 
viewed Congress as an obstructionist ogre. The President, . 
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in turn, was seen as Prometheus bound— a hero in chains, 
crippled by legislative restraints at every turn in his efforts 
to exercise leadership. 

"We have been too much entranced/' one historian 
wrote in 1963, ''by the system of checks and balance^ and 
interlocked gears of government that requires the consen- 
sus of many groups and leac'-rs before the nation can act.'" 
The American fear of leadership must be allayed, critics 
argued only a decade ago; the President is not strong 
enough, they said, to lead the nation in the 20th century, and 
as a result America has fallen far behind VY-estem Europe in 
modernizing its government and in providing social ser- 
vices to its citizens. Yet today, after a decade of disastrous 
Presidential actions both at home and abroad, the legisla- 
ture is^'the major repository of progressive hope, the brave 
knight setting out finally to slay the Presidential dragon. 

We can see a similar reversal in attitudes toward the role 
of the c^^ntral government. In the early 1960s, most liberals 
agreed that more power should be lodged at the national 
level. After Vietnam and the Great Society, however ^'de- 
centralization" became the rallying cry for many reform- 
ers, who argued that political life in Washington had be- 
come separated from daily life in the states and the 
localities. 

RESTORING THE BALANCE 
But the problem of restoring a more effective link be- 
tween political life in the capital and the daily problems of 
the American people may prove mare complicated than 
today's popular catch phrase "decentralization'' might 
suggest. Even if it proved possible to withdraw substantial 



powers from the national government, only to return them 
to the states and cities— something far from certain at this* 
point— this would simply transfer arbitrary power from one 
set of insulated leaders to another. Local and slate govern- 
ments themselves, after all, need significant reform. 

For many Americans have.come to believe that the one 
basic problem today is that government at all levels— na- 
tional, state and local— has become.overly responsive to 
the will not of the majority but of the few, to those citizens 
with money, organization, access and positions Underlying 
this inequity of resources m the political realm is an even* 
more striking imbalance of economic resources. In 1970, 
the top 20% of the American people received 41.6% of the 
nation's income. The bottom 40% received only 17.4%. In 
the same year one tenth of 1% of the 1,665,000 active 
corporations owned 38.1% of all assets. 

Of the hundreds of thousands of manufacturing corpora- 
tions, the 100 largest owned nearly half of all the assets. 
These large corporations determine the use of 90% of the 
productive capacities of our nation. Only 10% of the Gross 
National Product passes through the political sector for 
public choice and decision. 

In my view, unless this concentration of economic re- 
sources can be dispersed, there is little chance of breaking- 
up political concentrations of power Priority attention 
must be given, therefore, to the dispersal of economic 
power through vigorous enforcement of antitrust laws, re- 
distnbmion of income, and reform of the tax structure. 
Only with these changes can we be£:in slowly to recreate a 
competitive social context u ithih which American democ- 
racy will once more flourish. ^ 
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Conclusion 

Michael E. Parrish 
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8f AMERICAN SOCIETY: THE FUTURE OF THE PAST 

Michael E. Parrish 

1877 during the disputed Presidential contest between 
Rutherford Hayes and Samuel Tilden. The capital hummed 
with rumors of conspiracies to subvert the Constitution. 
Then the crisis passed. With Hayes inaugurated, economic 
and governmental machinery functioned again. America 
enteu^d a generation of material growth, meat-and-potato 
politics, and of business as usuaJ. 

A PROLONGED CRISIS? 

The national problems of those centennial years differ 
only^ in degree from our current economic and political 
woes: **stagflation,"^e aftermath of Southeast Asia, 
Watergate, impeachment proccei!ings, and the resignation 
of a President. Have we now passed through another brief, 
national illness and commenced a new cycle of economic 
well-being, social tranquillity, and business as usual? Or, 
rather, are we somewhere adrif: in the middle of a more 
prolonged crisis that will revolutionize American values 
and institutions? 

Despite analogies between centennial and bicentennial 
years, surely the American experience in the last quarter of 
this century will be fundamentally diffeFenl from that of the 
iast twenty-five years of the I9th. Few frontiers, remain to 
be settled. Indians n: iy skirmish with bureaucrats, but not 
vyith the U.S. cavalry; and no transcontinental railroads are 
likely to he built. Small businessmen and farmers show few 
signs of aniting to overthrov^ corporate monopolies; and 
whatever their felt wrongs, Afro- Americans probably will 
not again endure systematic disenfranchisement and offi- 
cial segregation. 

On the other hand, certain American beliefs and prac- 
tices, present in 1 876 and I976,,;nay well persist through the 
next generation. They will provide continuity with our past, 
but function at the same time as major obstacles to reorder- 
ing our relations with one another, with our society, and 
with the world. Sources of national vitality, these values 
and institutional arrangements are also sources of national 
weakness:. At their core is the insistent American pursuit of 
individual fulfillment, often at the expense of mutual sac- 
rifice and social cooperation. 

' ■ . 

LIVING APART 

In the pursuit of individual fulfillment, we treasure ethnic 
and cultural pluralism, political federalism, and volun- 
tarism in the belief that they constitute the most important 
^onds of national cohesion. In large measure this is true, 
3Ut as the Frenchman Alexis de Tocqueville noted in the 
\830s and as the contemporary historian Robert Wiebe 
concluded in a recent book,* what we call national strength 
remains, paradoxically, the desire of Americans to live 
apart from one another in isolated social compartments. 
I **1 see,'' Tocqueville vyrote about this country, **an in- 
numerable multitude of men . . ..constantly circlingaround 
in pursuit of the petty and banal pleasures with which they 
glut their souls. Each one of them, withdrawn into himself, 
is almost unaware of tht faite of the rest." America's pres- 
ent .social order, Wiebe suggests, remains a collection of 
separate constituencies— econom'ic, political, ethnic, 
religious— an interdependent nation, to be sure, but also a 
land of strangers. ' 

Has not our melting pot been as much metaphor as real- 
ity? Anglo and Italian, Slav and Irish, German and 
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Ordeal of the city. \ 

The American pursuit of individualism has permitted the p^rs'Stsnce 
of poverty amidst affluer ce; T 

> 

In America, novelist Thomas Wolfe wrol^, **You Can'i 
Go Home Again/' Future-oriented, devoted to growth, 
expansion, and change, Americans have exhibited a curi- 
ous attitude toward the past. On the one hand, they have 
perpetually moved to new land, new communities, and new 
tasks: a nation, as Mark Twain suggested, of Huckleberry 
Finns, eager to explore the next wilderness, impatient with 
conventions, traditions, and th^ status quo. At the same" 
lime, few societies dis play more nostalgia and sentimental* 
ity toward their history. Past events, actors, and situations 
are constancy evoked to measure the extent of national 
^*decay''as wellas national'Vprogress." Anxious toescape 
the present. Americans have still taken to heart the 
philosopher George Santayana's famous aphorism that 
''those who do not learn from the past, are doomed to 
repeat it." ~ 

A comparison of the. centennial and bicentennial years, 
Daniel Aaron suggested in the first article of this series, can 
help us to evaluate a century of national experience and to* 
make some informed guesses about the future. 

The centennial years, we h^ve seen, were not happy ones 
for the j&ountry. Grant's administration ended in severe 
econcvmic dislocation, political scandal, class tensions, and 
racial strife. Portions of the South remained under military 
rule, the last vestige of a Rccoftstruction policy ostensibly 
designed to protect jhe civil and political nghts of blocks. 

In the centennial year itseaf, the national goverrfcnent 
came to a virtual standstill from November 1876 to M\irch 
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Chinese, black and white, have been affected by a common 
technology and aspired to consume the same products. But 
they have attempted, for the most part, to live, marry, 
procreate, and die within the boundaries of their respective 
ethnic .and religious grojups. 

Cultural and ethnic pluralism has enlivened our politics 
and enriched our national literature. At the same time, it has 
stunted the growth of a collective life through religious 
intolerance, racial segregation, and ethnic hatred. The in- 
tense and narrow social environment which nurtured the 
genius of William Faulkner also spawned the Ku Klux 
Klan. 

Except in times of extraordinary foreign or domestic 
crisis, ordinary Americans have successfully resisted the 
centralization of political authority and the coercion of in- 
dividuals and groups required to achieve a common pur- 
pose. Only radical dissenters, as Alan Barth has reminded 
us, have suffered extreme repression. 

LOCALISM AND VOLUNTARISM 

Despite a century of .strong Presidents, of Square Deals, 
Ne\v Deals. Fair Deals, New Frontiers, and Great 
Societies — each in turn enlarging the size and the scope of 
natiori^ authority— we retain our traditional political as- 
sumptio\is: local control, voluntary effort, self-regulation. 
Let those in our own community ^taff the draft boards. 
Entrust private charitable agencies with the task of dealing 
with natural and man-made catastrophes. Decry **federal 
power" and a **faceless bureaucracy" while sharing in its 
various practical benefits — unemployment insurance, food 
stamps, Medicare, relief payments, and Social Security 
among them. 

Should local solutions and "voluntarism" provs made- 
• quate, then try first to cure the problem at the state level. 
"One of the happy incidents of the federal system, ' Justice 
Louis Brandeis pointed out, was the possibiliiv "that a 
single courageous State may . . , serve as a laboratcry and 
try novel social and economic experiments without isk to 
the rest of the country." Most of the 20th centu y sq*> iai 
reforms, from workman's compensation to no-fnuit auio 
insurance, were introduced Misstate, uoinational measures. 

Americans have paid a high price fo i^^ircomrr. Ument to 
individual and local solutions with ' : ;iie federal sysiem. 
The costs include. a ^haotic fiscal ^ jjcture at all levels of 
government (how rpuch of a progrsri will be pair? for by 
federal funds? how much by the stare . liOw much locally?); 
inadequate regulation of a polluted environment; unequal 
welfare benefits; and a long tradition of wasted or dupli- 
cated efforts to cope with the general >velfare. 

Furthermore, claims of local control and *grar,s roots 
democracy* have frequently been asserted to disguise or 



bolster efforts to protect entrenched groups. *Self regula- 
tion' has often served as an obvious mask for privilege 
— whether in connection with business interests, labor 
unions, or the learned professions. Those in control have 
sometimes managed to cloak the ruthless, the incompetent, 
and the greedy within their own precincts. 

THE CHALLENQE AHEAD 

In the Unites States, so rich in resources and technical 
ingenuity, the boundaries of opportunity have seemed infi- 
nitely expandable, at least in theory. Until recent years, 
most Americans have ncl faced up to the serious contradic- 
tions in their value systr : or paid much attention to the 
limits of abundance, the r:-istence of poverty. We have 
not been forced to confroj T ; -^tually our basic differ- 
ences or to think seriously distributing economic 
and social advantages on a ba?': • -er than competition. 
Always, with the exception o^'hv^ '? War, there seemed 

oc enough room or sufficxTif » r n to compromise 
^w. fe^ences and console the Lasers, we as- 

.;iin ' could become winner. i!!* t v y.:e '' Ar:^ricHntime 
anci ^^ti. 

Sir . j -^mfortable assumpiio? . :^re now being put to their 
se vc ^itl ill 2PC years. Ho^^ long these »;p.iqut^ American 
va!b:,j una ii^jtitutional arrangements c-xw ;^u:»ive in the 
face •. c scarce economic resources, prees.ires for more so- 
cial '<;\i\;ug, and woHd-wide demands Ur f:;:disrribution 
will Ix; the prim ipal questions before tht- nt^xt seneraiion. 
As Doris Kcams pointed oui , 20% of the American people 
reap.almos! 42% of our-aniiuai national income. Less thar. 
6% of the. world's population, v/e consume ncariy half the 
globe's wealth. This is surely the darkest aspect of 
America s quest for individual fulfillment at home a;id 
abroad. 

Can we continue to operate and defend a social system 
that stresses equu^:ty of opportunity, but does so at the 
expense of equ.-^lity of condition? For that matter, will the 
re:^l of mankind tolerate a continuation of our affluent, 
**imperiai" world role except under such military duress as 
would undermine the strong remnant^: of belief at home in. 
pluralism, federalisgi, and individualism? \ViUit prove pos- 
: ble in the century ahead to avoid the fate of th<V*.!uckicss 
Vietnamese hamlet whose attackers (Americans anri*>ng 
tnem) declared, in dele.:oing the indefensible, nhv.X it WMf5 
necessary to destroy the community 'n order to save it? 

Of course, there is an alternative future: we could as a 
people, among whom the spirit of generosity and sympathy 
hss not been wholly i»bsent, surrender v^^acefully a large 
mcasur' of otir oV;n individu.Vism and rr\^cr a new. stage of 
social cievelo,; ment with each other anu . irh the world, one 
based upon mutual sacritl e and soqia^ ..joper^-'on. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 



Midterm Exam 



1 i-»our 



"The fabric af America has been woven of many strands. Its regions and 
cultures have been — and stubbornly remain — different." 

Discuss the validity of this obsetvatioh in t'le light of one of the following: 

A) Changing patterns of imipigration. 

B) Regional differentiation. 

' Your answer should take account of material.s prr^sented in both the newspaper 
and tlTa book of readings. \ , , 



Final Exam 



1 hour 



"Although the federal Constitution was designed to check the fop'^li^r excesses 
and experiments of the Revolutionary m ivcsment, -ft confirmed the v*-'idest, and 
most characteristically ^^anerican experiment, w:.-rrhy 

'the rulers have r <>come the ruled and ^he r^led, rulers. '" 

Do you agree? . . ^' ' 

Piscus5; with particular attention to one c:; the -io/ lo' ingr 

A) The Bill of Rights • • 

B) The Founding Fathers and the Powers oi: ti.t President* • 

. * ■ 

Your answer should take account' of materials presented in both the newspaper 
and the book of readings. ' 
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AMERICAN ISSUES FORUM MID-TERM EXAMINATION 
October 1975 



Questions 1-15 are based on newspaper articles and. questions 16-30 
relate to material in Volume One of the American Issues Forum Reader , 
Enter all answers on the answer sheet, using a #2 pencil. If you' erase, 
do a thorough job. . ' * 

^ 1. Whi.ch one of the following statements is false? , » ^ 

(1) in 1876, at the time of the nation's first Centennial, there was 
concern about labor unrest, crime', corruption and imorality; 

(2) President Grant claimed in 1876 that the United States rivaled Europe 
in the arts and sciences; 

(3) the prevailing national mood at the time of the first Centennial was * 
one of optimism; 

(4) the nation .was enjoying a periOcJ of high prosperity in 1876. 

•2. Which one of the following ' statements is false? 

(1) Americans tend to be idealistic* about their religion but not' about 
their political institutions; 

(2) the Massachusettts "country party" in the early 18th century stood for 
local rights; - 

(3) there was strong resistance to the creation 'of a genuinely national 
govern mait at the time of the American Revolution; 

(4) c.i^iCacteristically, an ideology predicts the victory, ynder specified 
conditions, of its true believers. 

/ 3. Which one of the following statements is false? • * 

(1) the confidence of I9th century Americans in their country's future 
probably contributed to its rapid, westward expansion and economic growth; 

(2) Abraham Lincoln qualifies as a man of "pragmatic temper"; 

(3^) the "Freedom" pr^lnciples of the American Declaration of Independence, 
and of»the Constitution, were intended by the authors of these documents to 

of universal application and to extend co non-European races; 
(45 .one of the pitf jails of ideology is that it claims that the values of its 
ac^herents should prevail everywhere. 

4. Which one of the following statements is false? 

(1) there was very little mobility in 19th century towns and neighborhoods, 
with families usually residing in the same homes''for decades;' 

(2) it now appears that American Indians are descended from p'eople who came 
from nor theasf Asia to Alaska about 30,000 years ago; 

(3) disease killed more American Indians than warfare;, > 

(4) Africans brought to North America had more resistance to disease than 
the native Indians. 

5. Wlilch on^ of the following statements is false? • . , ^ 

(1) the first New England! settlers came seeking to establish farming 
communlt ies; 

(2) colonists who settled in the Southwest at the close of the V'»th centur;^ - 
lived in small, compact villages; 

(3) the early Puritans were efficient: village or town organizers; 

(4) ownership of land was a major inventive to the flrsn settlers of 'Ms 
country.. . 
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6. Which one of tlie following statements s false? 

(1) the New England communities were so organized as to produce responsible 
members of society; 

(2) many New England settlers quickly acquired large land holdings; 

(3) the early Colonial landscapes of the South were widely , scattered, 
isolated settlements near or along the banks of navigable streams; 

(4) there were few towns or cities in the South in the Colonial period. 

7. Which one of the f9llowing statements is false? • 

(1) /most of the S outhern colonists were plantation owners' 

(2) tho Old South can be looked upon as the birthplace of the cattle industry 
in this country; 

(3) in Colonial times, the landowner, however poor, generally was considered 
superibr to the townsman; 

(4) the introduction of tobacco growing into Virginia led ^to a sharp ' ' 
increase in population. r . 

. 8. Which one of the following statements is f^lse? ' ' 

^ (1) the grid system of land division was used in ancient Egypt and ancient 
•Rome;- 

(2) grid landscapes on a small scale took hold in ^Colonial America in the 
mid-18th century; 

(3) the "Great Awakening" prompted many people to consider communal life; 
.(4) a need for privacy and freedom from the community's normal control led 
many in Colonial times to leave towns and establish themselves on their own 
farms. ^ ' 

9. Vhlch one of the following statements is' false? 

(1) after the ending of the slaye trade, perhaps the most trying time for 
^American blacks was during the period 1890-1940; 

(2) by 1850, t|ie Roman Catholic Ch irch hao becors t^ie largest single 
religious denomination; 

(3) passage of the immigration restriction ] aw o^ 1924 stimulated migration 
of blacks from the South* tp other areas of t;.e nation; 

(4) black politicaJ . power in the South became strong around 1900. 

10. Which one of the following statements is false? ^ 

(1) the public school was regarded in the 19th century as the best vehicle 
for accomplishing the assimilatiori of the children of immigrants; 

(2) German immigrants to the> United Staties in the 19th cfentury aroused more 
native hostility than did Irish immigrants; j 

(3) prior to the Civil War, in order to reconcile American practice with 
traditional American political ideas, it was necessary to believe -that non- 
whites were less than human; , 

(4) the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments to the Constitution' 
extended its protection to persons of all races. 

11. Which one of the following statements is false? 

(1) prejudice against ethnic ^and cultural minorities -'n the early 20th century 
speeded their efforts to assimilate; 

(2) the 1954 Supreme Ccurt decision on school segregation was assimilationist 
in its implications; 
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a] thfrM^'i""' ^"*J"^"^l>' is ^ painful' process for those who are involved/ 

usuani .rP>r """^^^ ^" ^" ^'^"i'^ g'^°"P b^-^"8 "P"ly assimilated 

usually are the most resistant to assimilation. 

n^ II' J^^""^ following statements is false? 



/•|\ .-u -J . «-aucuiciiuo ij> i.a±s«; 

pluralism; °^ '^^•^'^^^ ^"^ balances is an example of political 

(2). religious pluralism is legitimated by the Constitution; • 
(l\ ^"^^;;"l^«""'il3t:lon slowed down markedly in the 19A0s.Hnd 1950s; 

maintain ?Lr"^nr"r' ^"""^ niinority groups are making a Strong effort to 
maintain their cultural identity. 

II' ^i""^ °^ following statements is false? 

(1 the grid system divided the land into square miles; 
2 every 36 square miles or sections .constituted a township; 

've^v 16 set aside as a school section; ' 

adminJ^trltJJe'r^lteJ'' -^^^ ^ - 

lA. Which one of the following statements is false? 

eniinferln! pJf/^'''' """"Z"' ^^8^" ^hink in terms of 

m the ^"^^=^^"7 ^° acquire more mechanical equipment; 

the cJiil wfr"^ ''"""'"^ by ^he time of 



ioL™°"^ °^ profound changes in the last century was the 

movement away from the family-owned farm to the city; 

alL.r^^ f ° '""^^'^ '° ""'^^ h°"s^s f^^tory jobs in cities 

almost always were less happy. . 
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Which one of the following statements is false? 



members'of "the^i"'' J^^^ury, "the'ancIe^rGreek con^e^tion of individuals a 
beines as wo^J community has been gradually abandoned for the idea of human 
Dexngs as workers or producers; 

oTsta^ro!?'L^' ^""?/°^is 'neanlrt'gful in economic terns th. , in terms 

or status or se ' ^-realization; 

ir^o??t?r^°^%°^'^\"^^ technological landscape is to replace a social 

(1) III r "latxot^ship With, the environment by an individual on^T^ 
W the automobile and airplane have further alienate d man from his 
connections with the land. • J 

16. Which one of the following statements is false? 

some I^ea^''^"" ""^'""r ^^S^" ^^""'^ ^000 B.C., earlier in 

(2) was based mainly on big game hunting;' 

(3) was basted mainly on a gathering or foraging economy; 

(4) was the basic way of life for some tribes into modern times. , ' 

17. Which one of the following statements is^fa^se' * ' 
1 the slave trade was prohibited in the^United Stc.es 'beginning in 1776; 

(2) small pox was a major cause of death on the sla-. ships; 

(3) during the 17th and 18th centuries, mor than half of all European 
immigrants came to America as servants- 
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18. Which one of the following statements is false? . 

(1) in 1770, more American Indians than whites lived east of^the 
Alleghenies; ^ , 

(2) the Indians quickly . incorporated such iron-age items as^kettles, 
traps, knives and guns into their material culture during the Colonial 
period; 

G) the cultivation of* tobacco led to an enormous new demand for land , 
in Virginia J 

(4) 'the American Indians were unable to achieve a high measure of 
unification in their fight against the white set^tlers. 

19. Which one of tfie following statements is false? . ' 

(1) Colonial society grew in size and strength in direct relationship 
to an increase in slaves and a decrease in "land-cluttering" Indians; 

(2) colonialists had more respect for Indians than' for slaves; 

(3) , black fertility in colonial ;times appears to have been close to that 
of whites; 

(4) the fur and skin trade was the second most important industry in 
the American Colonies on the eve of the Revolution. 

20. Which one of the following statements is false? 

(1) large-scale' Irish^ immigration to the United States during the period 
1847-1860 was due mainly to religious persecution; 

(2) decline in immigration to the Unil'^d States from northern Euro*pe - 
after 1880 was due mainly to improve economic conditions in northern Europe 
and to the end of cheap Jand in this country; • . 

(3) the imraigratidh restriction law 'of 1924 favored persons residing in 
northern Eueope; ' v ^ , 

(4) the desire to join relatives already 5,n the United States was a major 
motivation of new immigrant^} . . 

21. Which one of the following statements is false? 

(1) Jews arriving in the United' States after 1880 came mainly from Germany 
and Austria; . * 

(2) Russian Jews coming to this country encouraged tlieir children to take 
full advantage of :^ts educational opportunities; 

(3) most eastern Europoi 'Jews arrived in this country penniless .or vith 
little mortey; ^ ^ 

f4) most Jews from eastern Europe settled in the large cities, particularly 
in those along the Atlantic seaboard-. . 

22. Which one of the following statements is false? 

(1) Italian immigrants were more likely to return .to their country of 
origin than were Jewish immigrants; 

(2) Italian immigrants came mainly from the cities of northern Ita^Ly; 

(3) most Italian immigrf;nts worked in factories, in mines, on construction 
gangs, and elsewhere unskilled or semi-skilled labor was needed; 

(4) second generation Italian-Americans, usually adopted English as thefr 
primary language. 
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23. Which one of the following statements is false? 

(1) Benjamin Franklin expressed alarm at the size of the Cerman 
immigration of his day; 

(2) the Chinese were the first ethnic group officially excluded from 
the United States; 

(3) the A*T>ericen or Know-Nothing Party of the 1850s had policies directed ' / 
primarily against Jews from Central Europe; 

(4) Emma Lazarus' poem "The New Colossus" was written at a time, whan 
Americans were beginning to question the value of unrestricted immigration. 

24. Which one of the following statements is false? 

(1) the concept of. cultural pluralism was strongly advocated by the Founding 
Fathers; 

(2) cultural pluralism refers to a federation of cultures in which all 
groups can realize their potentialities and thus enrich the whole; , 

(3) large numbers of blacks and Chicanos now advocate cultural pj-uralism; 

(4) the concept of the United States as a "melting pot" is incompatible 
with the concept of it as a nation of many cultures. 

25. Which one of the following statements is false? 

(1) the number of Ameiiican Indians has decreased since the beginning of 
the 20th century; 

(2) the purpose of the Dawes Act was to speed the assimilation of the 
American Indian into. the larger society; 

(3) the Indian Reorganization Act encouraged tribal self-government and 
promoted a revival of Indian cqltures and cultural activities; 

(4) the present trend is toward a larger.; voice by American Indians in the 
determination of policies that ^tf feet them. 

26. Which one of the following statements is false? 

(1) as a group, Mexican-Americans occupy the lowest rung of the economic 
ladder in the Southwest; 

(2) one explanation of the origin of the word "Chicano" is that it may have 
come from the word "Chihuahua"; 

(3) blacks benefited economically from the restrictive immigration policies \ 
which began in the 1920s; ^ 

(4) most Afr.. -Americans today seek full cultural integration into American 
society as their ultimate objective.' ^ 

27. Which on^ of the follovring statements i's false? 

(1) geographic isolation, and slcAmess of communication were important 
factors in the poli!^tical separation of England from her American colonies; 

(2) internal communications in colonial America depended upon the river system 

(3) wood was. vital to the industrial life of England in the 18th century; 

(4) Bri^:ish An?ferica was founded chiefly for the purpose of checking the 
power of the King of Spain. 

28. Wliich one of the following statements is false? 

(1) the California mission system depended upon a more or less :ervile Indian 
population to work theCland; « 3 

(2) the purpose of the Homestead Act of 1862 was to encourage land acquisition 
by the small, independent farmer; 
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(3) four homes or fanas to the square mile was the general pattern for 
the rural geography of the Midwest in the second half of the 19th century; 

(4) rural villages were more significant in the religious and cultural 
life of the Midwest in the second half , of ' the .19th century than were the 
rural villages of northern Europe. 

29. Which one of the following statements is false? 

(1) Bonanza wheat fanning in the lace 1870s usually was carried on in 

farms of 160 acres or less in size; 
> (2) the term "tractored out" refers to loss of farm jobs as a- result of 
\ ipechanization ot agriculture; 

\ (3) large scale agriculture first began in California when it was under the 
rule of Spain; 

\ (4) The Homestead-Act proved unworkable in the semi-arid regions of the West. 

^. J 

,30. Which one of the following statements is false? 
(1). the growth of the earliest suburbs'was facilitated by the introduction . 
of streetcars; , . . ? . 

(2X.- L^^ has strongly favored expanded use of 'the automobile over 

othfer-^orms. of transportation; 
• (3) Gottmann refers to the cluster of metropolitan areas of the Northeastern 
seabord of the United States as a Megalopolis; 

(4X Lilierithdl contends, .writing about the yalleys of the world, that what 
happens on the river is largely, determined by wt>at happens on the land. 
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Questiorfs . l^liS'^ar-e^'hased on newspaper articles aad questions 16-30 relate • 
to material in* the American Issues Eorura Rea'der. There ls» only one correct answer 
for each question. Enter" all answers on the answer sheet, using a if2 pencil. If 
ypu erase, 'do a thorough job.*. t ' ' ^ ^ ' ' 

,1. Which one of the following statements is false? The American Indian 
.^population: (1) declined from Jthe"l7th through* 19th centuries mainly be.cause 
of lo^sses in waYr; (2)'numbered as much as 10 million, in the area north of thfe 
Rio Grande River in the time of Columbus; (3) has increased , since 1900; (4) 
lived mainly by'hunting and' gathering bef^pre the coihing of the white man.* ^ 

2. Cultural pluralism: (1) recces ethnic conflict; (2)'calls for the 
••malting pot" approach to the reconciling of group diversity; (3) is a term 
- which is synonymous with the' term "assimilation"; (4) hks been made to seem 
more dtf^irablfe'by the rapid advance of "assinfilation" in the 1940s and 1950s.* 

' 3. \^iich oae of thfe foll6wing statements Is true? (1) the early Puritans 

were good ^farmers^ (2)Ahe colonists who set*tled the Southwest in the last 
years 16th century lived on vast ranches; (S) most small farmers In 

the Colonial South' were more interested * in raising cattle than in commetcial 
agriculture; (4) the South had a well-developed urban culture before the 
Revolutionary War.^ ' * ^ 

4. \^ich one of the following statements is. true? (1) freedom of speech 
is guaranteed by the Fourth Amendment to the Constitution^ (^) after the civil 
wars of the 1640s in England, absolute sovereignty was trang j^errecf from the 
monarch to the people; '(3) th^ authors of the First Amendment thought that 
pational unity grew out of resolved conflict, not enforced conformity; (4) 
the threat to freedom of speech has come exclusively f rom"right-twing political 
elements. ^ 
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5. \^ich one^bf the following st ements is false? {Vy at the time of 
: the American Revolution,- English newspapers^- were liable to punishment for 

/publishing matter offensive to the authorities; (2) "freedom of the press is 

Nassured by the First Amendmerift to the Constitution; (3) tVie Supr^i^e* Court 

decision in the^ Near vl Minnesota case held that the /due process cla^sQ of the 

I4tli ^Amendment safeguarded the liberty of press and speech from state action; 

(4) the Suprjeme^ Court held in the I9^{l)s that public figures cannot collect 

damages for libel even if th^ published statements are untrue, and written 

maliciously or with the grossest negligence., 

• ' - * . , " V 

• • . * . . «. 

6. ,The Fourth Amendment to the Constitution; (1) protects people 
against unreasonable searches arjd seizures; (2) permits entry into private 
homes without warrants in time of war or civil emergency;* (^3) permits the 

jfpoliceytc detain a suspect for" up ^to ^72 hours before bringing him before a 
magistrate; (47 specif ica'lly' states that evidelice obtained by ifftreasonable' 
search and seizure ' in state trials Is not a violation of the f e<3eral*€onsti-' 
tut ion. , " , 
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' i . '^^^ following, statements .is false? (1) the Civil Rights 

Act of 1875 declared that all Ver4ons are entitled to full and equal enjoyment 
of i,ns, public conveyances, and places of amusement; (2) Sim Crow- segregation 
in public facilities was judicially justified on the basis of 'the "separate but 
equal doctrine during the first half of. this century; (3) World Mar II. and 
the economic and political gains of Blacks as a result of • it strengthened their 
flight for full equality; (4) the "one man. one vote" doctrine, affirmed by th'e 
Supreme Court, i^L- the election of state legislatures, increased the power of . 
rural areas. < ■ . 

8. \,fhich ojie of the following statement's is true? (1) appoiritment to ' 
the^Supreme Court ^as highly coveted during Washington's administration; (2) 
Whrngton, D C was a cfty of fine houses, paved streets, and affluent living 
jn the early 1800s; (3) average length of service in the House of Representa- 
tives' was _ muq.h longer in the early 1800s than it is at present; (A) in ^1971 - 
the. federal government had more than 5 million employees, almost 7 percent of " 
tne laboro force. 

, 9. Which one of the following statements is' f^lse? (i> G^ee Washington 
wanted to be called ^'His Mightiness"; (2) the Founding Fath^ri' ^Lgled ^ear 
of. and desire for^ centralized power has shaped the iristit^tion of' the 
Presidency;, (3) the Articles of Confederation provide'd for I strong chief 
tHate wlr. ""."^^ drafts^ of the Constitution 'granted Congress sole p^ower ' • 

' . ■ • . - • ■ 

, 10. \^hich one of the following statements is fals^e? (1) turnout of - 
registered voters was higher in the 19th century than in recent years; (2) 
ticket splitting has be^n decreasing in th.e last 50 years; (3) social service ' 
Tf\tl 7n.i°""'\''^ help at the precinct level were commonplace at the beginning . 
of the.20th century; <A) more than 90 percent, of all federal jobs are no longer " 
subject to patronage. • . ^ 

• * ' ■ ^ ^ 

J'^^''K°"^ °f the following statements is f-alse? (1) Watergate and ■ ■ ' 
Vietnam brought sharply to public notice the growing concentration of p'owei: 
in the Executive Branch of the federal government; (2) Doris Kearns recommends 
Increase in the power of the Supreme Court as the best; way of checki:^,g the 
power of the-pre.^ident; . (3) the fragmented committee structure of ConPrcss 
has weakened its budget planning ability; (4) in the early 1960s 'many'literals 
tele that the Presidency lacked sufficient -power. 

12. UTilch one of^the following statements is true? (1) many 20th century 
social reforms, such as workman's compenr -.ton and no fault>auto insurance were 
introduced as state,, hot national measure (2^ President grant's administra- 
tion, at the time of ^the first Centennial, ^as a period of domestic prosperity 
and tranquility; (3) 10% of the American people now receive more thari half of 
the national ^income; (A) Tilden became President in 1876.- ' 

* ■ . 

13. John B. Jackson, discussing Uhe° landscape of ecqlogy" wrote that- (1) 
the current overall purpose is to replace an individ ual relationship with"the 
environment by a social or collc-ctive one; (2) the Tennessee Valley /«tfhority 
debilitated the, land erf Appalachia and caused most of its economic troubles; 
U; the influence of the automobile on the environment has been greavly exag- 
gerated; (A) iT^robably already is too late to achieve a-habitable environ- 
ment for humans in this country. . , 

' 98 . 
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14» Ifliich one of the, f allowing statements is'false? •(!) the largest nfass- 
arrest in U»S. history took place' in 1798 when, the Alien and .Sedition Act was 
passed; (2) Congress adopted mi=>asures restricting freedom of^speech and I 
assembly in the yejars following^ World War 11;. (3)' a pe'rson, can be arrested 
without an arrest warrant if there is p^robafcle cause Ho charge that person with 
a crime; (4) "privacy" is not specifically g'uaranteed by the Constitution. . 
. ^ '■ ' • •■ 

15* Which- one qf the following statements is false? .(1) the "s'eparate / 
but equal" doctrine reg^rdiitg educational facilities for the "white and colored" 
rdces was adop"ted by theCSupreme Court in 1868; (2) the most important single 
influence in the rise of brack political power after the Civil War was the ma^s ^ 
migration that took^p^ace dn the middle yea&s of tfie 20th century from rural to 
urban areas; (3) the Supreme Court's deofsiodin Browk v» Board of Education* 
of Topgka (1954) was made in preference to the -lAth . Amepdment ; (4). the decision 
in Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka applied only to public schools^ but • 
the reasoning behind it applied with alijiost equal force to other public 
facilities. 

•. . . . . ^' ■. 

16. • Which one of/ the following sta.t,ements is^fals,e? (1) the concept of 
group libelHs Aow generally accepted in the laws' most states; (2) in matters 
of fi^eedora. of speech., Jefferson held th^t the concern shpu'ld be, with^deeds , 

not -words; (3) the Schenck y. United States decision*^ In 1919 held that a "clear* 
and present^^an^er" justified the def en/daif t ' s conX^iction for antf-war activity; 
(4) the SupremefCourt has consistently rejected government attempts to censir 
materials befoipe ^publication , as in^^e . verdict in" New. York Times Co. v. United 
States in, the Pentagon P.apers case. , • ' ^ * . 

17. ^UHiich one t-he^ following statements is false?" (1) in the Johnson v. 
United States case, tavolving f e.deral'^narcotic law viola<; , the Supreme 'Court 
held that a search warrant should have been obtai'ned prior Ir entry;' (2) the 
Supreme Court decision in th*e,Gideon case guarant-eed -counsel in state criminal 
proceedings to indigent ^ef 'entJants ; (3^ the' Supreme •Gou^. t, decision in the' 
Escobedo case requireS^that an accused, pei;son have the right to reque'^t ^^counsel 
of ah- attorney Jjetore police interrogation;- (4) the Supreme Court has: ruled 
repeatedly that wiretappin|g iso uncops t i tu t ional , even if warrants are obtained 
in advance by law officers. - ^ 

18. I-Zhich one of .the foLlowine statements is trui^? (1) Barry GolaWater, Jr. 
' favors, creation of a national databank using Social Sec'urity numbers as the 

indexer; (2) in the last^quarter of the L9th century, NortheVn Liberals fought 
hard"^ for the rights of Southern Negroes; <3) the "separate but equal" doctrine, 
adopted by the Supreme Court at the end of the 19t]i century, provided the legal 
foundation for racial segregation; (4)- racial segregation in^ the South declined N 
sharply in the, f^rst half of the 29th century. \ ' ^ :> 

19. Brown v. Board of , Education of Topeka, (1954) Is a Supreme Cou>rt case: 
(1) dealing, with' teacher tenure; (2). in.whic)i the C^urt upheld the e'^trine \3f 
"separate but equal faciljlties" ^for . school children of different races; in - 
which the Court ruled tha. separate "facilities for school childr/'n of" different 
races is inhe^^rrtly^ ufiequal treatment; -(4). concerned with the teaching of 
evolution iji the public 'schoo"^s. . • • 
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. . ' 20. Which one of the following is not guaranteed by\he Bill of Rights?. 

(1) the right to a speeSy and^ publfc trial'; (2) crual- and unusual punishinent 
shall not be inflicted; / OVsearches and seizures are permitted only, after 

the issuance of proper warrants; (4) all white n^ales age 21 pr over shall have- 
the tight to, vote. . ^ ' , V^'- '- - 

21." Alexander Hamilton: (1) r/egarded the judiciary as basically more 
powerful than the- executive and legislative branches of government; (2) 
believed in a weak federal gove^rnment ; (3) was f eariful of inale by the' people; 
,(4) opposed permanent tenure for judges. * • • • 

. 22. i>niich one of the fc^lqwing statements is false? (1) Pfeffer claims - 
<hat the- struggle for religious freedom in the United States essentially has . • 
^ been won;^ (2) English law in 1791, as described by Blackstone, permitted 

freedom of publication but. did not exempt the press from subsequent punishment ^ 
if printed material was found pernicious by a jury; "(3) the Federalists 
, vigorou^sly opposed the' Alien and Sedition^Vdts at the close of the 18th century; 
(A) Chaplinsky V. Nef^ Hampshire (1942) is a case in which the Supreme Court 
refused to uphold the right of a man to use insulting language. 

... f ' 

23. Which one of the following statements is true? (1) Hamilton, at the 
time of the debate over the ratification of the Constitution, asserted that^ 
'the proposed powers of the President were about the same as those /Df George III; 

(2) President Andrew Jackson held himself alo6f from the crowds who came to ^see 
him during Lhis travels; .(3) Schlesinger alleges«that Nixon was attempting to 
establish a "plebiscitary Presidency"; (4) Jefferson; at the time of the 
Constitutional Con/ention, favor^ a three-man Executive Committee (Speaker of 
House, ..Presideitt of Senate, Chief Justice of Supreme Court) instead of the, 

office of President. . 

. •« ■ ■• 

24. \^±ch one of the 'following statements is- false? (1) the' civil rights 
of women have been expanded by invoking the 14th Amendment to the Constitution; 

(2) in 1873 the Supreme Court upheld a law forbidding women to practice law; 

(3) there'is ho marked difference in the absenteeism rates of employed men 
^ and women; (4) most states' unemployment compensation s::atutes now permit 

unemployment compensation to women who become unemployed while they, are pregnant*, 

. . ■ • ■ 

25. \fliich one of the following statements is false? ,(1) Eisenhower strongly 
. supported 'the'Warnen Court's stVid on school segregation; (2) the Supreme 

Court, in its Brown' II decision, laid down the principler of "all deliberate 
speed" in achieving school desegregation; (3) Senator S^ Ervin,,Jr. opposes 
the Equal Rights Ama^idment because it wo\jld strike down pany laws which are . 
advantageous to women, such as those relating to support and military service; 

(4) Myra Wolfgang believes that the Equal Rights Amendment may achieve" "eq\jalil:y 
of mistreatment ." 



■ / 

J 



26. UTiich one of the following was not a maj or area of q^oncern of the 
Warren Sup reme Court? (1) school desegregation; (2) reapportionment of state 
legislatures; (3) criminal '''due process" procednres ; (4) limitations on 
campaign expenditures.* 
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- 27. lA youn^eadar, which one of the following alternatives for conducting* 
foreign affair^ received the^^most support? (1) exclusive Presidential control 
over foreign affairs; (2) close collaboration between the President and 
Congress in formulating^ and carrying out foreign policy;' (3), tficduSive Con- 
gressional control over foreign affairs; " (4) creation of a joint Ho.use-Senate 
Foreign Affairs Committee, chiired/ by the President. " 

- 28, l^hich one. of the following statements is true,? ,(,1) inter-racial 
marriages between white men_ and Indian women weBg extremely rare during the 
Colonial period in the SoAjth;' (2) the ' f ur -trad/e was of major importance in 
the Virginia economy of t-he 1620s; (3)- the Anglican Church sent hundreds of 
missionaries. t9 the American colonies to convert the Indians to Christianity; 
(/) English policy in r^ard to the Indians was to .assimilate thera Into European 
culturie insofar as possible. o 

. ■ - ' ' «'-.•,■ • ' ' • ^ ■ • , ■ ■ 

• 29-. In the Reader selection on "The New Colossus," John Highara informs 'us 
that: (1) the Statue of .Liberty was, a gift to America from the people of 
V Great Britain; (2) there was much opposition to ma'^ss immigcation in the early 
decades of the 20th century, culminating in' the Immigration Act of 1924- (3) 
Emma Lazarus received national recognitirn during^her lifetime for her poem. 

The New Colossus ; (^0 the' Immigration Act of 1924 still stands as national " 
policy in tl\e area of immigration. . . .., * 

30. The terra "Rerg^polis" : (i; is. exemplified by the city of New York; 
(2) IS synonymous with the, terra, "Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area"; (3) 
IrlT. to effort^ by. .city politiGians:. to -gain political "control over surrounding..: 

^^^^ r been appned to an area along, the Northeastern_Atlant|p seaboard, 
with^^a. total Jjopulation* of about 3.7 million people in 1960. 



Since this is a pioneer course by . newspaper we are attempting to evaluate 
its effectiveness. The following questions are included for that purpose. 
Please enter your answers in -the appropriate spaces on i.-, IBM' answer* sheet. 
You have our firm assurance that your ans€7ers willvbc ed-fot sta'tistical 
analysis only. ■ ' t, ] ^ ■ • . , 



31.' Sex: (1) male; (2) female.' " . ' • 

•32. Agai..a)' under 20; (2) 20-30;. (3) 31-50; (4) 51-64; (5) 65 or above, 



33.- Previous education (highest lev^l completed'): (1) junior high, school; 
(2) high school; (3) some college; (4) college grNaduate; .(5) graduate school 

• .34. Race: (JL) Nt^gro; (2) Oriental: (3)' Ainerican Indian; (4) Mexican 
or Spanish-Am^erican; '(5.) Caucasian ^ ' , [ . ^ • 

35. Annual family income: (X) • under $10,000; (2) $10, 000-14, 999- ('3) 
$15,000-19,999; (4) $20,000-24,999; (5) $25,000 or over . 



36. * Mail) reason for, taking this'cpurse: . (1) enrichment or persorrsl. interest; 

(2) working towards a degree; (3) professional advancement . . 

37. Have you taken atiy ot^er extension, or continuing education, or adult 
education, courses? - (1) -yes; (2) no * . 

38. '^Have you taken any TV, radio or other media courses? (1) yes;* (2) no 

*39\ Number of years since your last formal educational' experience (including 
Extension courses): (1) less than 5 years; (2) 5.-10 years; (3) ll^lS years; 
(4) 16-20 years; (5) 21 or more ye^rs > ^ / ' 

/ AO. Size of your area of residence: (JL) rural; (2) under 20,000; (3) 
20,000-less than 200,000; (A) 206,000-500,000; ' (5) over 500,000 . ' . 

41. Was the quantity of course materials: (1) too great; (2) about right; 

(3) insufficient c . • ' . / . ^ ' 

42, Would 'you prefer "more contact ses^sions for discussion of issues?^ 
(•1) yes; (2) no 

43. . Did this course ^tiiTrVj-lade your 1/nterest in taking other-courses (of 
any kind), in', t^e future?^ (1) yes; .(2) no ' ,^ . 

■ • . . • • ' 

44, Have your attltudes^^.ponceming the issues treated .in the course changed 
as a- r(?sult of your-^:takiji*g this coursed- (1) yes; (2) no • ' 



Please use the back of the IBM answer sheet for^'your comments about the 
course. 
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21. _ (3)' 

22. J (3) . 

23. ' (3) 
2^4. (4) 

2^. (i) 

26. (4) 

27. (2). 

28. (1) 

29. (2) 

30. (4V ' 
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